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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXII. Mr. WILLIAM MURLAND 


BY THE EDITOR 


HERE are men whose names and personalities, familiar to the inner 
circles of Turfites, are less known to dwellers on the circumference of 
the racing world, and I am inclined to imagine that Mr. William 

Murland is one of them. If I am correct in the assumption it can only be 
said that the subject of this sketch receives far less recognition than he 
merits, a fact doubtless due to his modest disposition and rooted objection to 
anything in the nature of advertisement; for as a breeder of thoroughbred 
stock he has produced at least one of the best horses of modern times in 
Hurry On—certainly more than one, indeed—he was formerly prominent as 
trainer and rider, and since the war broke out lovers of ’cross-country sport 
lave had cause to be grateful to him for what he has done in the course of 
the difficult negotiations which, as a Steward of the National Hunt, an 
office he is now filling for the fourth time since his election in 1901, he has 
carried on with representatives of the Ministry. 
Cc MO. CCLXXII. VOL. XLIX.—March, 1918 
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The name was notable on the Turf in the middle of the last century, 
when a relative, Mr. Samuel Murland, was one of the patrons of John Scott 
at Whitewall. I have been privileged to see a Trial Book kept in his own 
handwriting by the fourteenth Earl of Derby, “‘the Rupert of Debate,” 
and in it is more than one reference to Mr. S. Murland’s horses who took 
part in the gallops recorded. With Jeu de Mot, Badinage and Forbidden 
Fruit—the last-named won the Ascot Hunt Cup in. 1856—this gentleman 
contributed not a little to the making of Turf history. 


BADBY HOUSE, DAVENTRY. 


Mr. William Murland made his first appearance as a rider in Ireland, 
where he was then living, in the year 1876, and early in the following year 
distinguished himself by carrying off the Spencer Cup on an animal named 
Gammon. The names of the steeplechases and hurdle races in which he 
was successful would for the most part convey little impression to English 
readers. Everyone, however, knows the’ Conyngham Cup, run at 
Punchestown, and for this coveted trophy Mr. Murland was second in 1881, 
on the five-year-old Sitting Bull, to Seaman, who twelve months later won the 
Liverpool. In 1884 he did better, winning on Major Meysey-Thompson’s 
Belmont, and in 1885 was again second on Billet Doux. This Cup 
was won by John Kane, probably the worst horse in the list of winners, as 
Seaman was the best. Billet Doux belonged to the Count Zborowski, a 
Pole, who was born, however, in America, was an exceptionally good man 
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to hounds and very keen about ’chasing. The comment which has 
been made on John Kane’s capacity reflects on Billet Doux, who, however, 
did not show his form, as he could not act on the hard ground which had 
been prevailing at the time, and he was in better trim when the Irish Grand 
National came to be run, for he carried off this stake, Mr. Murland again 
in the saddle. 

One of his opponents in several races was Captain Boycott, who by 
reason of the persecution which he endured added a word to the English 


[Rouch. 
HURRY ON. 


language. Mr. Murland was closely associated for a long time with Mr. 
Hone, whose horses he managed. This gentleman used to play for Ireland, 
and on one occasion when Captain Boycott was at the post he enquired 
of Mr. Murland ‘“‘ what he had done to Mickey Toole,”’ a busy jockey of the 
period. Mr. Murland, unconscious of having offended Mickey, asked the 
meaning of the question and the reason it was asked, to which Captain 
Boycott replied that Toole was in the habit of referring to him as “ that 

cricketer’? in tones that suggested enmity. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Murland did not play cricket ; it must be suspected that his association with 
Mr. Hone led to the bestowal of the epithet. On an animal called Young 
Skerritt Mr. Murland won a number of races, in one of them beating ‘‘ Bay 
Middleton,’’ who was riding what was supposed to be a certainty. That 
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admirable horseman had a habit of steadying his horse at the last fence, an 
excellent practice, no doubt, when there is time to do it, as on this occasion it 
appears that there was not. Successful riders are divided in opinion as to 
the desirability of taking a steady here or riding at the fence as if it did not 
exist; I have heard both practices commended—and condemned. Another 
successful mount whose name recurs was Lady Lennard, a daughter of 
Scottish Chief. Mr. Murland showed me a page in a betting book which 
he had lent to the owner, having himself no use for such an article, with a 
long column of bets from a variety of bookmakers at the rate of 4 to 1. 
Yet another of his victorious mounts was Massinessa, who was an own 
sister to White Witch, the dam of Tragedy and Comedy, two animals who 
made no little stir in their day, Comedy in particular when she won the 
Cambridgeshire in 1891. 

In the year 1884 Mr. Murland badly injured his left eye one day when 
schooling, and rode comparatively seldom afterwards, though he wore silk 
up to 1887. His total of winning mounts added up to 98—it is a pity the 
100 was not quite reached! He never had a ride in the Liverpool, nor 
quite won a race at Aintree, but in 1885 he was second for the Valentine 
Steeplechase on Hornpipe to Captain Orr-Ewing on Forest King, a result 
in accordance with the market, the two having been backed at 5 to 4 and 
6 to 4 respectively. His success on an animal called Lang Syne for a 
Hunters’ Plate at Cork created some sensation at the time. Odds were laid 
on an animal called Ameer, some of whose connections, however, appeared 
to have backed Lang Syne and to have arranged a little plot which would 
lead to the disqualification of the supposed good thing, who had started at 
odds on, it being recognised that Lang Syne was tolerably certain to be 
second; and it was on this mare that Mr. Murland won the Harborough 
Steeplechase, the first which was run over the new course at Leicester. One 
race on which I am inclined to think Mr. Murland looks back with particular 
satisfaction—and that naturally enough—was the Isthmian Welter Plate at 
Derby in 1886. For this event General Owen Williams’s Nautilus, ridden 
by Fred Archer, was favourite, Mr. Abington, then at the height of his 
career, being on Ironclad; and Mr. Murland on Wavelet scored by a length 
and a half from Ironclad, with Nautilus a bad third. The result could not 
have been altogether unexpected, at least Wavelet was backed at 5 to 2. 
She became the dam of Wavelet’s Pride, who, it will be remembered, scored 
on the flat, over a country and over hurdles, one of his exploits having been 
to win the Metropolitan at Epsom twice in the same afernoon, or at least 
to come in first after a false start, so that the race had to be run a second 
time. It was nearly thrown away, moreover, for the jockey, believing it 
was all over, eased his horse and was very nearly caught by Trigg on 
Parody. Major John Edwards, seeing the danger, ran to the rails and 
shouted vigorously to his jockey, who: just managed by-a belated effort to 
avoid defeat. 

Mr. Murland occupied Badby House, Daventry, for a time, when he first 
came to England, training some horses for his friends. He then moved to 
Cleve Hill Lodge, Cheltenham, where Mr. Robert Gore went to assist him, 
and was afterwards for a time tenant of the establishment at Findon which 
Mr. Gore now occupies. In 1891 he returned to Badby, and though no 
horses are trained there, a good many are bred. Among the combinations 
of luck and judgment which have helped the stud was the purchase of Ella 
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Cordery. She was sent up for auction by Mr. Trimmer, with a foal, after- 
wards known as Duella, at foot, and knocked down for the modest sum of 
105 guineas. Soon after she produced Sunbright, by Sundridge, for whom, 
however, Mr. Murland received only 150 guineas. This was, of course, 
practically giving him away, for he was certainly one of the best of his year. 
In his first season he carried off five of his ten races and was only once 
unplaced ; but the reputation which he deservedly earned led to the sale of 
others of the dam’s offspring for handsome amounts. Sundrella made 1,700 


THE WHITE KNIGHT. 


guineas; for Helouan Prince Kinsky gave 1,800 guineas, and for Sun 
Umbrella the late Mr. Ernest Dresden paid 1,500 guineas. This animal, it 
may be remembered, was knocked down to Mr. Mortimer Singer for 6,300 
guineas at the sale of Mr. Dresden’s horses after his death. Ella Cordery’s 
stock have yielded to her owner a sum of over 6,000 guineas so far. Another 
of them is now running about in the paddocks, and the mare is in foal. 
Tout Suite was likewise an exceptionally well judged purchase. For her 
Mr. Murland gave 100 guineas. Her first foals fetched moderate prices in 
the sale ring, and indeed only 500 guineas was paid for Hurry On. 

How good this son of Marcovil was it is impossible to say, for I believe 
he did astonishing things at home, and on the racecourse was never beaten. 
His first appearance was in a Maiden Plate at Lingfield, which he won 
from Arius and a dozen others. He then took the Stretchworth Plate from 
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Nisus, giving him 5 lbs.; the Newbury Stakes by three lengths from Mr. 
Reid Walker’s good colt Blackadder and Lord Derby’s Canyon; the 
Newmarket St. Leger, in which he was opposed by two moderate animals, 
so that odds of 40 to 1 were laid on him, and finally the Jockey Club Cup, 
25 to 1 on, from Troubadour and King Robert. Most unfortunately, he 
could not be trained as a four-year-old, and so one of the most brilliant 
animals of modern times disappeared from the Turf. 

At present The White Knight is standing at Badby House. He has 
grown into a magnificent horse, and though last year his stock did nothing 
very remarkable, it need hardly be said that there must be enormous 
possibilities about the son of Desmond and Pella. His performances are 
probably too well known to need recapitulation. It may be briefly noted 
that he was awarded the Ascot Cup of 1907 after a dead heat with the French 
colt Eider, won the Cup again the following season, and added to his fame 
by running Demure to three-parts of a length for the Cesarewitch, giving 
her, both being four-year-olds, 45 lb. In the Cesarewitch of 1908, with 2 Ib. 
more, that is to say carrying 10st., he ran prominently. 

Mr. Murland’s eldest son, in the 10th Hussars, has ridden a number of 
winners in India, and with limited opportunities has done well since his 
return to England. He took the Foxhunters’ Cup at Cheltenham, a replica 
of which is among the plate at Badby. Both sons have been fighting since 
early in the war and with varying luck: on the same day one of them was 
awarded the Military Cross and the other was rather badly wounded! 
Mr. Murland’s services as Steward are invaluable. No one has keener 
perception or a more thorough knowledge of the game. For the rest, his 


invariable kindness, courtesy and consideration earn for him the respect 
and regard of all with whom he comes into contact. 
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UNDER JOCKEY CLUB RULES 


Flat-racing will begin at the end of 
the present month, and it is to be 
noted that even some of those who 
have condemned the holding of 
Steeplechase Meetings during the win- 
ter do not hesitate to admit that racing 
under Jockey Club Rules is a neces- 
sity. That, indeed, is a matter which 
was threshed out last year, with the 
result that a limited number of fix- 
tures were permitted after a break at 
Newmarket had been caused extend- 
ing from the 4th May, when the One 
Thousand Guinea was contested, to 
the 17th July, when the first of the 
Extra Meetings took place. It is to 
be hoped that controversy on the 
subject may cease, though the enemies 
of the Turf are extraordinarily viru- 
lent and eagerly seize the excuse which 
the War affords to mask their attacks. 

The Lincoln course is understood 
to be occupied, and there is a sad 
rumour that Aintree, famous all the 
world over as the home of the Grand 
National, will be utilised no more. 
It seems impossible to believe that we 
shall never again watch the pick of 
British steeplechase horses—with, in- 
deed, as has often happened, addi- 
tions from France and even from 
the Colonies—charging Becher’s 
Brook, swinging round the Canal 
Turn, and finding the other brook, 


Valentine’s, before them. There are 
other admirable courses in various 
parts of the country, the fairest tests 


of the capacity of the fencer; but Ain- 


tree is unique, nothing can rival it, 
and its traditions will be immortal. 
For the Liverpool flat race course no 
special distinction is to be claimed. 
The three annual Cups were notable 
events and rich weight-for-age stakes 
figured in the programme of the Sum- 
mer gathering; but the sport under 
National Hunt Rules here eclipsed 
that on the flat, for besides the 
National, the Grand Sefton was a prize 
which conferred reputation on the 
winner, and the Champion and other 
Steeplechases had peculiar interest 
about them because they were over the 
stiff fences the like of which were no- 
where else to be found. 

Warwick was always one of the 
earliest meetings, and there flat racing 
is to start on the 23rd of the present 
month, followed by Birmingham, 
Windsor and Lewes—the last named 
a place which makes a strong appeal 
to its frequenters—before the New- 
market Craven of the 16th April, prior 
to which it is probable that horses of 
class will scarcely be found at the post, 
or at least that very few of them will 
be seen. 
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Last Year’s Form. 


There have been so many weighty 
matters to think about during the last 
few months that some readers may 
need to be reminded of what hap- 
pened last season, and of existing 
prospects. To a certain extent a guide 
to the state of affairs as regards the 
three-year-olds is afforded by the Free 
Handicap compiled for the Houghton 
Meeting, but this is seldom compre- 
hensive and cértainly is not so on the 
present occasion. It shows, indeed, 
that Alec Taylor, the Manton trainer, 
holds a remarkably strong hand, with 
Lady James Douglas’s Gainsborough 
(Bayardo—Rosedrop), M. M. Cal- 


mann’s Bapaume (Bayardo—Sca- 


bieuse), Mr. Cazalet’s Prince Chimay 
(Chaucer-Gallorette), and Major Wal- 
dorf Astor’s Blink (Sunstar—Winki- 
pop); but these do not represent the 
full strength of the stable, for My Dear 
(Beppo—Silesia), belonging to Mr. 
A. 


W. Cox, better known as Mr. 
Fairie an assumed name which he 
has now dropped, is a filly of the high- 
est merit, of whom, however, so little 
had been seen that the handicapper 
did not feel able to estimate her 
capacity, and consequently left her 
out. It is quite possible, again, that 
Mr. Cox’s Deep Sea (Bayardo— 
Chaunt), may greatly improve upon 
his two-year-old performances. He 
too, was omitted, as he had only been 
out once when the Free Handicap was 
made; at home he had shown himself 
the possessor of brilliant speed, 
though in his two public essays he 
was not conspicuous. 


My Dear. 


The story of My Dear will show 
that it cannot be said how good she 
may turn out to be. The filly was 
sent to Newmarket in September to 
fulfil an engagement in the Barnham 
Plate which she was not at all ex- 
pected to win. Nothing in fact was 
known of her, as she had never had her 
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clothes off at home exercise; but she 
was fairly forward in condition and 
it was thought that she might as well 
be introduced to the race course. The 
instructions to her jockey were on no 
account to touch her with the whip. 
Naturally she was green at the post, 
swerved when the tapes were raised 
and lost some three or four lengths. 
When Donoghue straightened her, 
however, she soon ran into her horses. 
He strictly obeyed his orders, which 
had been particularly emphatic, and 
after he had just shown her the whip 
without raising it, the filly won com- 
fortably by a length from Resilience, 
who had been well backed at 5 to 1, 
the favourite, Royal Robe, 3 to 1, 
beaten two lengths for second place. 
The curious thing about this race is 
that My Dear should also have been 
backed, as she was, at 4 to 1. I may 
add that I am sure of the accuracy of 
this story as I had it directly from 
my old friend the owner. 

I did not ask—having forgotten to 
do so—what happened in the interval 
between the middle of September and 
the 8th November, when My Dear 
reappeared for the Dewhurst Plate. 
That she had been giving complete 
satisfaction at home is shown by the 
fact that she started a strong favourite 
at 11 to 10. Perhaps there was not very 
much to beat, though Mr. Arkwright’s 
then un-named son of Neil Gow and 
Pernelle, now called McNeill, after 
accepting for the Free Handicap was 
not allowed to run in order that he 
might be fresh for the Dewhurst, and 
three of the other four starters had 
carried off their immediately previous 
races. The Dewhurst Plate, run over 
a distance of seven furlongs, is a test 
of ability to stay, and My Dear, not 
in the least inconvenienced by the 
course, won in a canter. The Dew- 
hurst is the only race I can remember | 
in which there is only a difference of 
2 lb. between colts and fillies, an un- 
important matter here, as it would be 
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impossible to guess with any approach 
to precision what My Dear had in 
hand. She and Deep Sea have both 
been put into the New Derby, which 
of late years has so strikingly altered 
the opinion held for over a century 
that fillies were at a serious disad- 
vantage. Perhaps the fact is too well- 
known to need repetition, but in case 
any readers are not acquainted with 
it I may note once more that though 
between the years 1870 and 1908 only 
three fillies had won the Derby, dur- 
ing the last ten years three more of 
them have been victorious, Signorin- 
etta, Tagilie, and Fifinella. 


Good Colts. 

A colt omitted from the Free Handi- 
cap is the King’s Parsifal (Bayardo— 
Prim Nun). He may almost be des- 
cribed as a ‘‘ dark horse,’”’ and un- 
questionably seems of considerable 
promise. His breeding is attractive, 
he is a great, fine animal, and unless 
the rumour is far astray, is more than 
likely to carry the Royal colours with 
credit. I think it may be assumed 
that he was very backward on the 
occasion of his only appearance, in 
the Clearwell Stakes at the Second 


October Meeting. This race was re- 
garded as a certainty for Mr. Thor- 


neycroft’s Damask (Lemberg—- 
Damage) on whom odds of 100 to 15 
were laid. Parsifal, however, showed 
fine speed, and of course is not to be 
estimated by what he did in this 
gallop. He beat three of the five 
starters, but that tells us nothing, as 
they were very likely bad animals. 
I have observed that Parsifal’s breed- 
ing is attractive, induced to do so by 
the circumstance that he is a _ half- 
brother to His Majesty’s Friar Mar- 
cus, who was reckoned to be the best 
two-year-old of his season, though un- 
fortunately, he was: found to be un- 
able to stay as a three-year-old, when, 
however, it will be remembered, he 


greatly distinguished himself over 
short courses. 

Sir W. J. Tatem’s Scatwell (Mar- 
covil—Cheshire Cat) was rated as 
slightly the best of his year when the 
Free Handicap was made, and there 
is no fault to be found with the cal- 
culation. He only ran twice in races 
that counted, his first essay having 
been in the Tuesday Plate, when he 
and half the field of six and twenty 
broke away at the start and completed 
the course, but did not return to the 
post to take part in the actual race. 
It may be incidentally noted that he 
finished first of the runaways—a mat- 
ter, however, of no importance because 
it is probable that the lot were in dis- 
order when they left the post without 
the supervision of the starter. For the 
rest, all who are interested in the 
Turf will remember that he easily 
beat Anagram and Hillhampton in a 
Maiden Stakes in mid-August, and 
failed by a length to give 10 Ib. to 
Mr. Hulton’s speedy Violinist (Neil 
Gow—Cyrene) in the Ramsey Plate 
a fortnight later. It remains to be 
seen if Scatwell can stay, and it is by 
no means in his favour that some at 
least of the offspring of his dam have 
refused to do their best, Mr. Wash- 
ington Singer’s Cattistock for one. 
This horse after winning the Wood- 
cote Stakes caused repeated disap- 
pointments. Gainsborough hardly 
seems to have earned his position of 
second in the Free Handicap with 
8 st. 10 lb., that is 4 lb. below Scat- 
well. In the Ramsey Plate just men- 
tioned Scatwell gave him 10 Ib. and 
beat him a couple of lengths. Gains- 
borough’s failure at his first attempt 
in the Thurlow Plate may be ignored 
on the ground of “first time out.’ 
But a fortnight after the Ramsey 
Plate, though he won the Autumn 
Stakes by two lengths from Lord - 
Jersey’s Freesia (Lochryan—dam by 
Orby—Flower of Song) the filly was 
giving him 3 lb., irrespective of an- 
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other 3 lb. sex allowance, so that this 
was scarcely a striking achievement. 
Mr. Rowland Leigh, who is respon- 
sible for the Free Handicap, seems 
to have adopted what was a somewhat 
general opinion, that the superbly- 
bred Gainsborough was making rapid 
improvement. According to his run- 
ning with Scatwell he should surely 
have been allowed at least thrice the 
4 lb. which the handicapper thought 
sufficient ? 

So many things have to happen 
before the New Derby, fixed for the 
4th June, that it would be futile to 
examine the race closely. It seems 
quite on the cards that the fillies may 
be dangerous, as besides My Dear, 
they include the beautiful Zinovia 
(Charles O’Malley—Dodragh) and 
Lord Londonderry’s Benevente (Poly- 
melus—Pearmain), half-sister to 
Corcyra. At one time, it may be 
added, Sir W. J. Tatem’s Skyrocket 
(Sunstar—Maid of the Mist) was 


thought to be as nearly as possible the 


equal of Scatwell. The fact of Sky- 
rocket not having been entered for the 
New Derby suggests that there 
is truth in the report of his having 
become badly affected in his wind. 


Last Season’s Four-Year-Olds. 


One of the most curious facts in recent 
racing history is that practically all 
the best of the three-year-olds of 1916 
proved worthless for racing purposes 
or were unable to run as four-year- 
olds. So far as I remember this state 
of affairs was unprecedented.  Fifi- 
nella, who won the New Derby and 
the New Oaks, made one unsuccessful 
appearance; Kwang Su, second to 
her, could not be produced at all, nor 
could Valais, who was fourth, nor Can- 
yon nor Figaro. Sirian was sold and 
taken to America, Nassovian made 
three unsuccessful appearances, Ferox 
was nothing, indeed the only one of the 
ten Derby starters who carried off a race 
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was Polydamon, and what he won 
was a Selling Plate, after which he 
was sold for 250 guineas, just about 
half the amount paid on an average 
for winners of Selling Plates at New- 
market during the entire Season! It 
remains to be seen what the present 
four-year-olds may be capable of 
doing. Surely last year’s experience 
cannot be repeated! But with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the beautiful 
Diadem, there does not seem a great 
deal to hope, though Planet, Brown 
Prince, Roubaix, possibly Kingston 
Black, Quarryman, and a few others 
should win races. 


Under National Hunt Rules. 


. The Steeplechase Season has been 
progressing on the whole satisfactorily, 
though there is a deficiency in the 
matter of good fencers. This is in- 
deed, marked. There are some ani- 
mals of very indifferent class among ~ 
the eight and thirty entered for the 
War National Steeplechase, and few 
if any who would have been considered 
as dangerous in one of the average 
fields of former days when the race 
was run at Liverpool. Ally Sloper, 
a National winner, has deteriorated, as 
have Lord Marcus and Irish Mail, 
the former of whom was regarded as 
likely to be formidable over the big 
fences and made almost favourite when 
he last run at Liverpool, while the 
latter showed really good form over 
the course. 

The Hurdle races have been better 
supported, and distinction was given 
to a recent Gatwick Meeting by the 
appearance of Seneschal, for there can 
be no better bred horse in the world 
than the son of Swynford and Keystone 
II., two Classic winners. He and 
Gainsborough stand out as examples 
of horses bred as a great authority, 
the late General Pearson, owner of 
Achievement and other famous ani- 
mals, declared that a racehorse ought 
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to be, ‘‘by the winner of the Leger 
out of the winner of the Oaks’’; and 
indeed it is as certain as anything well 
can be that Seneschal’s dam—Key- 
stone II ought to have won at Don- 
caster, as his sire Swynford did, a fact 
unmistakably emphasised by what 
happened in the Jockey Club Stakes 
shortly after she had followed Trout- 
beck home on the Town Moor. 
Aynsley, too, a_ useful flat-race 
horse, has proved an extremely ser- 
viceable recruit over hurdles, having 
carried off all the four races for which 
he has started. Waterbed, Saxon, 


Corydon, Crosstree, and a few others 
are keeping up the reputation of ‘the 
hurdlers, and before the short Season 
is over the number of animals whose 
presence helps to elevate the sport 
may have increased. 


A Detective Novel. 
A well written and cleverly con- 
structed detective novel is rather the 
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exception, but such a one has lately 
appeared in ‘‘Lord Lynmore’s Life,’’ 
by “‘Ian Hay.’’ Curiosity has been 
excited as to the identity of the author, 
and it is a secret which I am not at 
liberty to divulge. It may be briefly 
remarked that “‘ lan Hay”’ is a peer 
who has held Ministerial office. Before 
he devoted himself to politics he had 
acquired reputation as a dramatist and 
had written some admirable short 
stories—when a good many years ago 
I edited a monthly paper I had reason — 
to be grateful to him for contribu- 
tions. As for the book, the questions 
to be solved are, who is seeking Lord 
Lynmore’s life and for what reason 
can the death of so amiable and harm- 
less a personage be desired? The 
reader will be kept guessing and it is 
tolerably certain that his guesses will 
be wide of the mark. A further charm 
of the work is its easy, pleasant style, 
its refinement and quiet humour. 
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The Melancholy Jaques 


BY 


ELEANOR E. HELME. 


(Illustrated by Barbara Briggs.) 


AQUES was an ugly horse; to 

be exact, he was hideous. More- 
over, he was melancholy. Folk who 
knew nothing about horses said that 
he was melancholy because he was 
aware of his ugliness; those who un- 
derstood realised that the one was 
only responsible for the other, be- 
cause a horse who looks as if he had 
walked out of a book of caricatures is 
not likely to find the best of owners. 

For six years he had knocked about 
the world without as much as a name, 
a sure sign that nobody had paid 
much heed to the big brown horse 
who was never sick nor sorry, but al- 
ways ready to jog along at his own 
sure pace, and who never did anything 
to make him the least different to all 
the other vanners who delivered the 
goods of the local baker. 

But one day a professor from Lon- 
don, who had been ordered riding 
exercise by his doctor, came to the 
village and bought the horse, regard- 
less of looks, breeding, or suitability 
for the purpose in hand. This pro- 
fessor, recognising his melancholy, 
gave him his name; not recognising 
his own limitations in the matter of 
horsemanship, he also gave the patient 
mount a very sore back—an occur- 
rence which so distressed the kindly 
man that he foreswore riding and 
parted forthwith with Jaques. 

Thereafter he had various homes, 
finally arriving at the London General 


Omnibus Company, where he spent 
two years before the final advent of the 
motor busses. Then a country green- 
grocer bought him, in a country far 
removed from his first home, and there 
one day he ambled up to a house where 
an amiable gentleman in unsuitable 
clothes was making ineffectual at- 
tempts to repaint his front gate. It 
was the Professor, broken down in 
health by over-study, trying once more 
to take up a country life. Overcome 
by the coincidence (for Jaques was a 
horse that there was no mistaking), 
the professor bought him back out of 
sheer pity, for the animal was so stiff 
in the neck from the ’bus work that he 
could only be watered out of a bucket 
held up to his ugly pink nose. 
Jaques had a marvellously tough 
constitution, and he was still a young 
horse, so gradually the stiffness wore 
off, until he was the fittest, hardest 
horse in the country. He even began 
to look less melancholy. Friends of 
the professor insisted that no horse 
could have Jaques’ chest and shoulders 
without being capable of being ridden 
to hounds. The friends were right. 
The professor stayed at home, but 
with other riders, the Hunt 
grew used to seeing a big brown horse 
who certainly had few looks and less 
manners, and was none too safe with 
hounds round his heels, but who could 
last across the stiffest country and 
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eat his feed with relish at the end of 
the longest day. 

Remount officers, more vigilant 
than some critics imagined, got to 
know the ugly horse, and when war 


came they were not slow in laying 
hands on Jaques, pre-eminently fitted 
for tough work with guns or trans- 
port. 

But Jaques was not the only de- 
parture from that household. A few 
months later the professor, regardless 
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of health and increasing years, was 
in France as a stretcher bearer with a 
friend who was driving his own am- 


bulance. He still lived in a world of 
hisown, dreamy, ready tolenda hand 
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to any who needed, heeding the con- 
sequences as little as the day he 
bought a baker’s horse to ride or a 
*bus horse to give it a happy home. 
When his grim work was done he 
would wander off to the cottages of the 
peasants behind the firing line, and 
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when he came back there would be 
anecdotes of the children he had 
played with there and the kindness 
of their brave little mother, and some- 
times, if the Bon Dieu had been kind, 
and the hen had been spared to lay an 
egg, the professor’s pockets would 
bulge with souvenirs which quickly 
found their way to the nearest field 
hospital. 

But one night he came back silent. 

The day before there had been a 
certain liveliness at that part of the 
line, and the Germans had dropped 
shells amongst an ammunition 
column. Some of the rear wagons 
which had escaped the shells floun- 
dered on into the craters made by 
them. There had been legs broken, 
and a merciful ending from their 
drivers’ bullets. 

There the professor, returning from 
a visit to a farm where there was a 
sick chiid, found Jaques once again. 

He went back to the farm to borrow 
tools, for Jaques had been a friend 
and was to be given burial as honour- 
able as that of any soldier. The child- 
ren of the farm came and watched 
him in the fading light, wondering at 
the strange ways of les Anglais, who 
cared for their beasts as if they were 
brothers, who could go through battle 
and sudden death and the long-drawn 
hours of stretcher work unmoved, and 
who yet were not ashamed to shed 
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tears over an ugly brown horse who 
had broken his leg and been given a 
merciful death. But because the peas- 
ants had grown to love the kindly, 
simple man who came and played with 
their children in his few leisure hours, 
they suggested that they should carve 
a little tablet with the horse’s name, 
and the younger ones brought a few 
scabius and wild mignonette which had 
struggled through the rank growth of 
what had once been a fertile corn field. 

When his work was done, the pro- 
fessor put a blistered hand into his 
pocket and pressed some coins into 
the fingers of the children as he gave 
them back the tools. Perhaps they 
took this as alms for the dead, and 
counted it yet another proof of 
English devotion, to the point of ab- 
surdity, for their dumb beasts; per- 
haps the name ‘‘Jaques’”’ strikes a 
familiar note, or is taken as a tribute 
to the Entente by the simple poilus 
who pass that way. Whatever the 
cause, no one ever tramps along that 
shell-pitted road without a glance at 
the little wooden tablet, ‘‘ JAQUES,”’ 
with at its foot a bunch of flowers or a 
handful of autumn berries. It is far 
behind the firing line now, and the 


' professor is back in England, doing 


work more fitted to his powers. 

But he has never explained the origin 
of that little memorial to a good 
friend. 
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School Days 
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From the Leaves of a 


Subaltern’s Note Book 


BY 


H. R. HONE. 


VERYONE is more or less 

familiar with short naps, usually 
called “‘cat’’ sleeps, though no one 
but a soldier who has been on active 
service can fully realise my annoy- 
ance when I was rudely awakened 
from such a sleep on the morning of 
a famous anniversary. 

“Go to blazes,’’ I mumbled from 
under my “flea bag,’ as I was 
aroused by repeated nudges in the 
centre of my back. 

‘‘Sorry to trouble you,”’ 
voice, ‘“‘but are you 
O’Leary ?”’ 

‘“No, I’m not, so clear off,’’ I re- 
torted angrily, yet my attempt to close 
the conversation proved ineffectual 
for the speaker continued to ply me 
alternately with questions and prods. 
So persistent was he that I eventually 
roused myself sufficiently to turn 
over, whereupon I discovered to’ my 
alarm that the visitor was none other 
than the Colonel. On more than one 
occasion I had thought him inhuman 
but on the morning of the 17th March, 
19—, he seemed to be flesh and blood 
like myself, for as I poured forth my 
abject apologies he removed his eye- 
glass and said he was sorry to have 
disturbed me. After striking several 
matches I finally located my Company 
Commander huddled up in a corner 
of the dug--out and in a few minutes 
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said a 
Captain 


he began to treat us to a tirade even - 
more vehement than the one with 
which I had just previously greeted 
the C.O. A liberal amount of punch- 
ing soon induced the Skipper to sit 
up and take notice, whereupon he 
jumped from his valise and stood at 
attention in his pyjamas before the 
Colonel, who, being in a_ good 
humour, was greatly amused at his 
reception. O’Leary slipped on his 
gum boots and tunic while the Com- 
manding -Officer muttered something 
about the charming hospitality of his 
officers and a few seconds later both 
men clambered up the steps of the 
dug-out to take a stroll among the 
ruins above. I was left alone with the 
snores of the other occupants of the 
dug-out to lament upon the misfortune 
that led me to select the bunk nearest 
the door of the dug-out and so add 
to my long list of ‘“‘ howlers”’ by re- 
questing my own Commanding 
Officer to go to blazes. At that 
moment, however, I did not propose 
to worry about my folly for it was 
probable that there was some scheme 
afoot which would shorten the night’s 
rest, so I once again settled down 
to sleep. 

Imagine my disgust, and that of the 
six other officers sleeping in that 
dug-out when fifteen minutes later 
O’Leary rushed in like a mad bull and 
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proceeded unceremoniously to pull us 
one by one out of our valises. Our 
cross looks, and there were many, 
soon disappeared when we heard the 
news that the Battalion was to have 
twenty-four hours off duty in order 
that we might honour St. Patrick in 
such a manner as that very excellent 
gentleman deserves. To excuse us 
from the working parties, which we 
were at that time supplying each even- 
ing, was indeed a considerate act on 
the part of the General and I voted 
him as human as the Colonel though 
I now strongly suspected that he, too, 
must be an Irishman. 

The feast of St. Patrick has always 
been duly observed in the Battalion 
and although the exigencies of active 
service have not allowed us to cele- 
brate Pat’s birthday as in peace times 
the anniversary had never passed un- 
noticed. On the occasion of which I 
write great festivities had been 
planned but their success or otherwise 
‘depended entirely upon the Military 
situation,’’ as the Colonel had so pro- 
fessionally stated. The military situa- 
tion in our eyes was personified in the 
Brigadier and the events of the last 
few minutes proved that the war was 
for once quite satisfactory. 

The Commanding Officer called on 
us at 9.30 a.m., but the fact that we 
were all fast asleep at that hour was 
not remarkable for the life we were 
leading in the little village of Goyan 
was a topsy-turvy one. Although we 
were quartered in a cellar two miles 
behind the front line, things for the two 
companies living in these reserve bil- 
lets were not as peaceful as one would 
suppose. The village was under Ger- 
man observation and thus, by day, we 
had to remain underground, while by 
night, we worked in either the front 
line trenches or on the mine craters 
between the lines. At dusk it was 
usual for us to move off to the front by 
tortuous communication trenches to 
commence our work on the craters 
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which was always difficult and often 
dangerous. This would be continued 
until an hour before dawn when, 
thoroughly tired, we used to crawl 
back to our cellars in Goyan to enjoy 
a well-earned rest. 

Thus it was that at 10 a.m. on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 19—, I and my brother 
officers had only been sleeping on our 
rough bunks of rabbit wire for a few 
hours when we were all rudely tum- 
bled out by O’Leary. One by one eight 
weary officers crawled from their blan- 
kets and clambered up the half-dozen 
steps leading to a battered garden 
above, there to perform their toilet in 
the sunlight before partaking of break- 
fast. The officers of A. and D. Com- 
panies were all of them good fellows 
but each had peculiarities, either of 
temperament, ability or social stand- 
ing, which a most casual observer 
could scarcely fail to notice. Before I 
proceed further with my record of 
our doings on St. Patrick’s Day of 
19—, the reader must be introduced 
to my seven companions in various 
stages of deshabile as they sat at 
breakfast with me. 

Captain O’Leary, the senior, was a 
most extraordinary mixture. That he 
was Irish there could be no doubt for 
he spoke with a brogue that an eight-_ 
inch shell could scarcely have pene- 
trated, but quite apart from that, what 
could be greater proof of his nation- 
ality than his name? O’Leary was 
famous for his sense of humour and 
perhaps it was from some exaggerated 
sense of the ridiculous that he pro- 
fessed the Jewish faith. Needless to 
say we subalterns had always insisted 
on believing in a more poignant 
reason for this phenomenon, which, 
as far as I remember had some con- 
nection with the style of his nose. At 
any rate, as we could not tolerate this 
absurd Jewish-Irish combination, we 
made matters worse by christening 
him O’Levi. 

Next to O’Levi sat a vision in pale 
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blue pyjamas and a British Warm 
who was none other than Jack 
Stevens, whose past was, and I sup- 
pose still is, a mystery. He was a 
short corpulent fellow of about thirty- 
eight summers, who had been at one 
time a sergeant in some provincial 
Territorials, and had since the War 
risen to the dignity of the ‘‘ lone star.’’ 
Stevens did not suffer from an over- 
growth of hair on the top of his head 
any more than his wit suffered from 
the lack of a University education ; 
in fact, so successful was his humour 
and so fond was he of a glass of stout 
that we soon decided that he was a 
broken down actor. Military science 
was not one of Stevens’ strong subjects. 
yet he had very firm opinions about 
the war, although his remarks on the 
subject were delightfully vague and 
from the Hun’s point of view some- 
what violent. One great point in 
Jack’s character was his thankfulness 
for the existence of the Navy, which 
he would put into words on the slight- 
est provocation. 

Opposite me at breakfast sat Free- 
land, Smith and Coleman, who were 
my own particular friends; little else 
need be said of them now, beyond the 
fact that in times of peace they had 
benefited by an_ officers’ training 
with the Inns of Court and had 
consequently proved very efficient 
subalterns. 

Squatting on the only article in the 
dug-out that in any way resembled a 
civilised chair was a subaltern named 
Watts, who was usually referred to as 
the prize war baby, ‘“‘ What ho!” As 
a matter of fact this officer had already 
lived twenty-two of his allotted three 
score and ten years,: but he was so 
short and delicately built that his age 
was not easy to judge. Before joining 
the Army he had apparently been a 
keen student and although we others 
set him no example in this respect we 
had never managed to break him of 
that pernicious habit. 
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In the trenches it was no uncommon 
thing to see ‘‘ What ho”’ in a traverse 
poring over a much-thumbed copy of 
Field Service Regulations. Though 
he suffered much from the gibes of 
less enthusiastic subalterns he never 
got out of temper, either with his 
tormentors or with his tactics. 

There is still one member of the 
Mess who must be specially mentioned 
because of his peculiarities. I should 
imagine that no fellow could have 
been more unfitted for an officer than 
Desmond Turner, and it is perhaps, 
to this fact that his greatest peculiarity 
is to be traced. He was undoubtedly a 
clever fellow, yet one had not to work 
with him long before it became quite 
apparent that he had no brain for 
military matters. His hair was dark 
and wavy and his face had a vacant 
expression which, I should imagine, 
was characteristic of a musician who 
had been suddenly shut off dealings 
with the muses in the lofty heavens of 
poesy and plunged into the dismal 
funk holes of war. Yet though a 
musician and not a soldier, Desmond, 
or Ginger, as he was more generally 
called, had a contempt for danger that 
others of us who claimed to be war- 
riors, greatly envied. No matter where 
we were, Turner’s violin was there too, 
and on more than one occasion, when 
things were quiet at night Ginger had 
sat on the parapet of the front line 
trench to play some German airs for 
the benefit of brother Hun. 

Breakfast was a fairly satisfactory 
meal, but as we had risen unduly early 
there were long waits between the 
courses. That was doubtless partly 
due to the mysterious absence of the 
most capable of our orderlies, one who 
was named Drinkwater, though as a 
matter of fact he did not. No one had 
discovered his absence till Freeland 
noticed the porridge was not burnt as 
usual, which, as Smith said, obviously 
pointed to the fact that Drinkwater 
could not possibly have cooked it. The 
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other orderlies were cross-questioned 
but they were’ strangely reticent, and 
not a clue as to the whereabouts of 
the missing cook could we obtain. 
O’Levi wanted-to have his description 
published under the ‘‘ lost and found ”’ 
column in the next: issue of Brigade 
Orders, but some of us, who could not 
bring ourselves to regret Drinkwater’s 
absence, persuaded the skipper to let 
the matter rest till after St. Patrick’s 
Day, as it was just possible that he of 
the paradoxical name had mistaken 
the day set aside for drinking the 
health of our patron saint. 


The chief topic at breakfast, how-: 


ever, was the day’s programme, which 
was only settled after considerable 
argument. It was through the com- 
bined heat of the argument and 
the tea that we nearly suffered a cas- 
ualty. Jack Stevens was very much 
to the fore when the St. Patrick cele- 
brations were under ‘discussion, and it 
appears that he was in the act of 
drinking when he suddenly remem- 
bered something more in favour of his 
pet schemes for the men’s amusement. 
As a result of an effort to drink and to 
argue at the same time, Jack was 
seized with a violent fit of spluttering, 
which, in the case of a person with a 
less comical face, would have alarmed 
us. We laughed, as it was, so much 
that we were reduced to tears, and in 
an endeavour to reprimand us Stevens 
made himself worse. When, however, 
he had somewhat recovered, he in- 
formed us that the whole trouble ~was 
caused by a miscreant tea leaf which 
had stuck in his throat and he further 
solemnly assured us that -had he not 
had years of practice in evading flies 
in glasses of stout, he might have been 
choked to death. While Stevens was 
thus temporarily out of action we were 
able to decide more of the day’s pro- 
gramme. The men had first to receive 
from the Skipper their sprigs of sham- 
rock, sent us by the Brigadier and the 
Corps Commander, so a parade was 
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held behind ‘a partly demolished wall, 
where we were free from observation. 
As the Bosche did not interfere, the 
distribution of shamrock went off 
without accident. 

The men were then dismissed to 
their dug-outs to spend the remainder 
of the day as they pleased. Goyan was 
rather unfortunately situated, as its 
ruins were under direct observation 
from a particularly commanding part 
of the Bosche lines, known as “ the 
bump.’’ Thus our movements by day 
had to be reduced to a minimum, for 
the enemy, who suspected that there 
were guns in the village, shelled any- 
one who showed himself, in the hope 
of doing damage either to the guns or 
the gunners. We decided, however, 
that with caution, the men could safely 
enjoy a few sporting events in the 
low-lying neighbourhood of the village 
railway station, now nothing more 
than a scattered pile of bricks. 

One of the few remaining tele- 
graph poles provided us with the first 
event of the St. Patrick’s Day sports 
and two shillings was offered as a 
prize to the man who could scale the 
pole in the quickest time. Several 
competitors tried to reach the top 
amid shrieks of applause or hooting, 
according to the varying success of 
the climbers. Five men had failed 
even to qualify for the prize before 
one of our strapping ‘“‘ gentlemen 
tommies’’ stepped forward and 
swarmed up the pole with the greatest 
of ease in well under thirty seconds. 
The triumph of this burly Briton who, 
in times of peace, had undertaken 
more than one big game shooting ex- 
pedition into the unexplored regions 
of Central Africa was not without its 
humour. When, flushed with victory, 
he began to descend the pole, his 
clothes decided that they were tired 
of active service, and his breeches 
voiced this disapproval of war con- 
ditions by splitting with considerable 
noise. As there were no ladies present 
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at the sports we supposed that the 
blushes with which the hero received 
his two shillings and a promise of a 
new pair of trousers were flushes of 
victory and not of modesty. At any 
rate the cheers which greeted him 
were none the less hearty on account 
of his misfortune. 

During the first event Coleman 
and Smith had made plans for an 
obstacle race, which they proposed 
should be run over a short. course 
among the ruins. After the course 
had been pointed out the competitors 
were lined up and warned that a shot 
would be the signal for the start of 
the race. The “‘ready’’ and ‘‘steady’”’ 
were shouted by O’Levi and almost 
fifteen seconds later, in response to 
an extraordinary signalling display 
by Coleman there was a deafening 
report. Several of the competitors, 
and not a few of the spectators who 
had arrived a few days previously 
from England ran like rabbits for 


cover, not knowing whether we were 
shelling, or being shelled. Only those 
of us who were in the know realised 
that Coleman had arranged with the 
ever-sporty French gunners behind 
the station to fire a salvo as a signal 


for the start of the race. As not a 
soul started the course Coleman had 
to interview the Frenchmen again, and 
after a noisy conversation, in which 
our representative was shouted down, 
a second salvo sent the competitors 
off. 

The runners were well bunched to- 
gether when they reached the first 
obstacle and disappeared into a cellar 
under the railway station, whence 
they emerged by a second entrance 
after wading through water a foot 
deep. By the time the competitors 
had run down one side and up 
the other of one of the three ‘‘ nine- 
inch”’ shell holes which formed the 
second obstacle, there was a consider- 
able distance between each of the 
four leading men. The course then 
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passed through some good French 
plain wire entanglement, about ten 
yards wide, which had been con- 
structed as a defence to the village in 
the event of the Hun breaking through 
our front line. After the wire the 
competitors had to negotiate the river 
Goyan, which is the pretentious name 
given to a brook a few yards wide 
flowing through the centre of the vil- 
lage. The two leading men had safe- 
ly crossed the water jump, and were 
making good progress over the fifty 
odd yards of swampy ground to the 
winning post when, with a whizz and 
a crash, four shells burst within a 
few yards of the judges at the tape. 
Not a man hesitated, but all took 
to their . heels and _ were safely 
ensconced in neighbouring dug-outs 
before a second souvenir arrived. 

The salvoes for the commencement 
of our race, which the Frenchmen 
had so cheerfully released on the 
Bosche had evidently upset the tem- 
per of our enemy, and for more than 
half-an-hour we were subjected to 
violent bombardment. It was sup- 
posed that the observation balloon, 
which so often caused us trouble, had 
spotted our unusual daylight move- 
ments in Goyan and considered it 
necessary to smash the village further. 
From our point of view it was rather 
humorous that the Hun should so 
‘‘get the wind up”’ over a band of 
light-headed Irishmen whose _ souls’ 


- desire at that moment was to banish 


war from their minds and to honour 
St. Pat. in the way that pleased them 
best. 

When the scare came ‘‘ Ginger,”’ 
Jack Turner and I had selected the 
same dug-out, possibly because each 
of us had a similar in-born love of 
safety and was not given to inter- 
fering with anything in the nature of 
a shell. Personally, | have always 
skilfully avoided all fire-arms and ex- 
plosives ever since I joined the Army ; 
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they do not conform with my serene 
_temperament, and I have nothing but 
_pity for fellows who apparently delight 
in picking up live bombs and other 
dangerous things. Turner and 
Stevens were absolutely of my opinion 
in these matters and, whenever there 
was anything of a war on, these two 
grew quiet and pessimistic, though 
they both had been fighting consider- 
ably longer than many a more en- 
thusiastic one. That may, of course, 
have been due to their unusually well- 
developed instinct of self preserva- 
tion, or, on the other hand, it may 
have been that all their early en- 
thusiasm had been tempered by long 
experience. During the bombard- 
ment, Stevens, sitting in the entrance 
of the dug-out, maintained a stony 
silence, and except for an occasional 
grunt of dissatisfaction from him, all 
conversation was between Ginger and 
me. On this occasion Turner persisted 
in taking a pessimistic interest in the 


Huns’ bombardment, which I suppose 
was very unusual for him as he rarely 
took any notice of anything but his 
ubiquitous fiddle. At first he was sure 
that the enemy would attack in a few 
hours and that we should be wiped 


out. A shell exploding within a yard 
or two of the dug-out, however, soon 
caused him to change his theme, so 
that he next became certain that all 
three of us would be buried alive with- 
in the next few minutes. Fortunately 
none of his many evil suggestions 
came to pass, and finally the shelling 
lifted at about three in the afternoon, 
in excellent time for our mid-day meal 
which rumour said was to be of ex- 
‘ceptionally good quality. One of the 
last shells landed on the village bridge 
over the Goyan river, and this fact 
was immediately seized on by Ginger 
as a subject of more pessimism. 
**S.A.A.,”’ shouted Turner as the 
smoke cleared away and revealed the 
bridge badly wrecked by the explosion 
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—S.A.A. I should explain was his 
abbreviation for ‘‘ something has 
happened.”’ “‘Didn’t I tell you that the 
war would be certain to spoil our 
St. Pat.’s Day? I am sure they have 
blown our dug-out in, and spoilt the 
dinner; the jolly Bosche is such a 
wonderful organiser.”’ 

With this, and similar remarks, 
Turner entertained us till the shelling 
had quite finished, whereupon we 
made our way to the officers’ cellar on 
the other side of the village, where we 
were fortunately able to give the lie 
to most of Ginger’s pessimism. 

On arriving at the dug-out we were 
greeted by the none too handsome 
face of Drinkwater, who had returned 
like a prodigal. However, unlike 
most repentant children, he had not 
returned empty handed, as the ex- 
cited activity of our batmen soon 
showed. During the bombardment of 
the station a meal had been prepared, 
and the table had been set with a 
clean cover, which, if the truth must 
be told, was a week-old copy of the 
*“Daily Mail.’? As the sun was par- 
ticularly nice, and the air was no 
longer rendered unhealthy by the 
presence of ‘‘ Jack Johnsons,’’ we de- 
cided to lunch on the roof of our dug- 
out, which was not under direct ob- 
servation. By about 3.30 p.m. all was 
in readiness, and the eight members 
of the mess were collected and mar- 
shalled by the trusty Drinkwater to 
the festive board—a particularly apt 
designation. 

Freeland, the junior officer, was 
Mess President, and therefore seated 
himself at the head of the table, which 
was ornamented with half-a-dozen 
champagne bottles, their presence 
being very largely accounted for by 
the absence of the mess cook at break- 
fast. The menu card, in reality a 
suitably disguised field post-card, was 
passed round and read as _ fol- 
lows : 
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MENU. 
Dinner held at Hotel de Lockhart, 
St. Pat.’s Day, ‘19—. 


Soup Anglais. 
Edward’s Dessicated. 


Fish. 
Sardines a la Drinkwater. 


Meat. 
Irish Stew (Extra Bon.) 


Pudding. 


Mixture Maconochie. 
Bread and Cheese. 
Coffee o lay. 


Surely this was a St. Patrick’s 
dinner fit for the gods, especially if 
they had a menu and a sense of 
humour, such as we had on that 
memorable occasion. Need I detail 
the excitement which attended the 
arrival of the ‘‘Soup Anglais’? I 
think not; let it suffice to say that the 
soup was very excellent in spite of the 
tin mugs that did duty for soup plates. 
The next course was the height of 
culinary craftiness, and, on _ the 
strength of it we decided that Drink- 
water was a master of his art; in fact 
Jack Stevens declared that he was the 
biggest rogue in Christendom and 
ended by thanking the gods for the 
existence of our Navy. We had all 
complained at breakfast of the absence 
of tomato sauce with the tinned her- 
rings, but, as it was usual for the order- 
lies to keep the best portion of all such 
delicacies for themselves, we supposed 
it would be useless to enquire for the 
missing relish. The “a la Drink- 
water’? part of the sardines now 
proved to be the tomato sauce rescued 
from our breakfast and poured 
copiously over innocent little sardines 


on hunks of toasted bread. The third 
course of Irish stew was inevitable, 
for I have it on the authority of 
O’Leary, that it is laid down in King’s 
Regulations that nosoldier has earned 
his daily wage till he has duly exer- 
cised his jaw by means of a wrestle 
with the meat forming the very solid 
formation of Irish stew. It has often 
puzzled me to know why the name of 
this satisfying food is not “ British 
Army Stew,”’ for it has no close con- 
nection with anything Irish, for even 
a shillelagh is soft compared with 
army meat. However, the stew as 
advertised on the menu, and according 
to the general run of stews, was cer- 
tainly very “‘bon.”’ 

Up to this point everything had 
gone remarkably well and we were all 
exceedingly merry, with the exception 
of ‘‘ What-ho,’’ who found the cheap 
champagne and stew served on a fishy 
plate did not agree. He had therefore 
retired gracefully from the contest and 
did not return until after dinner. When 
we were about to partake of the mys- 
terious pudding, which rumour said 
was an amateur compot of fruit, the 
shriek of a shell overhead peremp- 
torily interrupted the meal. Quick as 
thought seven nimble officers seized 
the partly emptied bottles of cham- 
pagne, and closely followed by the 
waiters, disappeared down the steps 
leading to the cellar. We were not a 
moment too soon, for more shells fol- 
lowed in the wake of the first, each 
successively nearer the scene of our 
feast. This little pleasantry on the 
part of the Bosche was taken in good 
part by all but Stevens, who insisted 
on vehemently thanking the gods we 
had a Navy. The bombardment was 
soon over and we were able to return 
to our repast or, more correctly, to 
the table. The remainder of the menu, 
except the bread and cheese, had un- 
fortunately to be left out, as on return- 
ing to the ‘‘kitchen,’’ Drinkwater dis- 
covered that fragments of a pipsquick 
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had so for damaged ‘‘ Mixture Macono- 
_chie,’’’? that it could not be served. 
This was exceedingly annoying, and 
aS a protest, seven officers under 
O’Levi were ordered to perform the 
**Subalterns’ Hate ’’—a_ picturesque 
ceremony in which they of the lone 
star solemnly faced the Bosche and, at 
a given signal, presented their fingers 
to their noses in the approved style. 
This parade having been dismissed, 
O’Levi was called upon to give a 
speech and, being in a talkative mood, 
he did not need any persuasion. His 
speech was not taken down verbatim, 
but it was in this vein : 
‘Friends, Bosches and soldier- 
servants, lend me your hand while 
I search your hip pockets—Sure 
and that’s a masterly attack on the 
enemy’s flank, isn’t it? Some of you 
fellows seem to think that What-ho 
is the only one who knows any tac- 
tics, but in future please couple my 
name with his.”’ 


At this point, Jack, who had been 
drinking in every word, with the as- 
sistance of a little champagne, could 
no longer contain himself in silence so 
he murmured: ‘‘ Thank the gods we 
have a Navy.”’ This reflection on the 
tactical abilities of What-ho and 
O’Levi brought rounds of applause, 
and it was some time before the orator 
could continue : 

“After this brief interruption I 
venture to say a few learned words 
to my brother Nationalists (cries of 
“Wash out,”’ and other ejaculations 
from the Orange element of the as- 
sembly) I need hardly assure you of 
the pleasure it gives me to be here 
among you to-day. You will recol- 
lect, and I hasten to remind you 
because I am sure you have for- 
gotten, that I assured you of that 
this time last year and, having had 
only one leave since, I will not tell 
you of the inexpressible sorrow that I 
should enjoy if I were suddenly 
snatched from among these peaceful 
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trenches and planted in a deck 

chair on Brighton front.” 

This lengthy sentence was greeted 
with great demonstration and, after 
the speaker had paused for breath and 
champagne, he again assumed a dra- 
matic tone of voice and said : 

‘“As regards our holiday in 
sunny France, there is little I can 
add about this invigorating and 
glorious clime that has not already 
been said in an eloquent fashion by 
me on a previous occasion. You will 
be delighted to hear that we shall 
be here for a considerable period, 
and that, thanks to some of our 
noble compatriots and _ certain 
Englishmen, who prefer to strike 
and fight among themselves, we 
shall spend more winters in these 
delightful surroundings. To shew 
our appreciation let us join together 
and sing the National Anthem of 
Kaiser Bill.” 


We at once rose to do due honour 
to the anthem and though each of us 
started on a different note, by the time 
we had reached the middle of the 
second verse the harmony was more or. 
less satisfactory. 

The reader may not be familiar with 
the words of the Bosche National 
song as rendered by us on that 
occasion, so they are reproduced here 
although, of course, the full beauty 
of the poetry can only be conveyed to 
the human soul when set to music : 


I. 


He who kisses a fair young maid, 
And runs and tells his mother, 

Ought to have his lips cut off, 
And never kiss another. 


Chorus. 
Yes, that’s what Kaiser Bill 
Said to little brother Hun 
When they set out to kill, 
And have a little fun. 
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Il. 


He who drinketh watery beer, 
In order to keep sober, 

Fades as the leaves do fade 
And fall off in October. 


Chorus. 
- Yes, that’s what Kaiser Bill, &c. 


Ill. 


But he who drinketh Larger beer, 
And goes to bed right merry, 
Sleeps all the long night through 
And gets up bright and early. 


Chorus. 
Yes, that’s what Kaiser Bill, &c. 


It was at this stage of the proceed- 
ings that our merriment received a 
set-back. An orderly had arrived dur- 
ing the singing of the anthem but, 
being a well-bred messenger, he did 
not venture to interrupt until we had 
finished drinking to the jolly Bosche. 
When, however, we were once again 
settled on the floor boards, which did 
duty as seats, O’Leary perused one of 
those famous Army Forms, C2121, 
and found that it contained prelimin- 
ary orders for a, large working party 
that night. Of course the ‘‘G.O.C. 
regretted that in view of the military 
situation it would be necessary for the 
Battalion to furnish a working party 
to mend the advanced wire,’’ but the 
regrets of the G.O.C. did not help us 
to take his orders very cheerily. Leary 
raved at the thought of soiling his 
hands with work on the most crimson 
of all red letter days, as he expressed 
it. Thus, for some time, the all-im- 


portant business of enjoying our-, 


selves was neglected and most of us 
walked about looking 
miserable, and uttering the most ter- 
rible threats as to our treatment of the 
next Bosche we could catch. We 
cheered up somewhat when Stevens 
came up in great glee and announced 
that no further orders could come 


thoroughly 
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through from Headquarters as he had 
cut the wire and had threatened to 
shoot the first signaller who dared to 
try and find the break within three 
hours. It was a ridiculous thing to do, 
but, as Stevens said, while the Navy 
exists there is no occasion for us to 
work on St. Patrick’s Day. Turner 
then produced his fiddle and soon care 
was dismissed for he struck up one of 
our musical successes in which Stevens 
took the solo : 
There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun, 
But when he saw the Irish 
He didn’t get much fun, 
He didn’t get much fun, 
By the light of the moon, 
And why can’t any man enjoy 
his own rum ? 


Chorus. 
Rum, boys, rum, boys, rum, boys, 
rum, 
Why can’t any man enjoy his own 
rum ? 


II. 
There was a little War, 
Which lasted very long, 
When soldiers slept all day, 
And at night they sang a song, 
At night they sang a song, 
By the light of the moon. 
“And why can’t any man enjoy 
his own rum ? 


Chorus. 
Rum, boys, rum, boys, &c. 


Ill. 
To this song there is a moral, 
Though there isn’t any more, 
If it isn’t fine this evening, 
I bet you it will pour, 
I bet you it will pour. 
By the light of the moon, ; 
And why can’t any man enjoy 
his own rum. 


Chorus. 
Rum, boys, rum, &c. 
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Working parties were then so far 
forgotten that when What-ho found 
an old gas helmet tucked away in the 
corner of our cellar, a stone-throwing 
competition was started. The helmet 
was placed on the top of a pole and 
fixed on the remains of a garden wall. 
A furious bombardment was opened 
on the enemy, but as it withstood all 
our efforts Coleman and I decided to 
try more forcible methods. With the 
assistance of two others we were able 
to use a huge beam from the ruins of 
a neighbouring cottage as a battering 
ram, and, amid loud cheers, we gal- 
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lantly charged the wall, thus bringing 
the helmet down in a cloud of dust. 
Unfortunately the cheers were short- 
lived, for at that moment a cyclist- 
orderly arrived, bringing us_ in- 
structions for the working party. The 
festal day thus came to an abrupt 
conclusion and like a squad _ of 
naughty boys we went to the dug- 
out to make our preparations, and 
in less than a quarter of an hour, 
platoon by platoon, we left the village. 

As Jack Steven’s men swung past 
me a voice shouted in despair: 


‘“What’s the Navy doing ?”’ 


Donald McLeish 


SAILING ON THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


' 


THAT I have called the ‘‘Surtees 
Country’”’ is that portion of 
the English countryside in which the 
creations of Surtees are depicted as 
living, moving, and having their 
being ; for even if they are composites, 
his landscapes are such as were visu- 
alized by his own eyes. Their geo- 
graphical limits are so vague as to 
defy actual definition; the true secret 
of their locale is buried with Surtees 
himself. But from the few biogra- 
phical data procurable, from the sym- 
pathetic reading and re-reading of the 
famous tales, combined with a_per- 
sonal knowledge of the home-haunts 
of their author, and by the aid of such 
oral circulation as exists of what I 
may term the Surtees ‘‘legend,’’ we 
may suggest a shadowy outline of the 
real scenes upon which his fancy and 
imagination worked, to ultimately ab- 
sorb and shape as the background to 
the evergreen exploits of the Surtees 
series of eccentrics. 

The irrepressible Jorrocks, whose 
exuberant humour seems to overflow 
the pages of ‘‘ Handley Cross’’ and 
‘‘Jaunts and_ Jollities,’’ to appear 
again in more subdued form in 
** Hillingdon Hall,’’ is not easily to 
be equalled in any literature. It 
natural 


is his raciness and easy 

style of narrative that makes 
Surtees so acceptable; he never 
palls or bores seems stale. 


No other author so revels in the out- 
door life; a re-perusal of his tales al- 
ways makes one marvel at their per- 
ennial freshness. Their lack of plot 


no doubt contributes to this desirable 


The Surtees Country 


By H. &.S. 


consummation, yet perhaps no other 
equally great writer is so little appre- 
ciated in the literary world. The 
National Dictionary of Biography, in 
its notes on his novels says: ‘‘ With- 
out the original illustrations (Leech’s), 
these works have very small interest.”’ 
With this judgment I wholly disagree. 
In humour, satire, irony, and in exu- 
berance of spirits, I think he takes 
high place. It is usual to class him 
with Nimrod, Whyte-Melville, and 
such-like sporting writers, but with 
the passage of time he is seen to 
emerge out of that ruck into the com- 
pany of English masters. To North 
countrymen he makes irresistible ap- 
peal. Composite though his chief 
characters may be, he is at no pains 
to conceal the North country origin 
of some of them. Pigg is a native of 
Newcastle, and to the manner born. 
With him Surtees introduces a reper- 
tory of Tyneside songs and sayings 
of such quality as to bring down the 
house.* 

The interpolation of two famous 
songs of the South Durham Hunt in 
‘*Handley Cross’’ gives a clue to 
one part of the Surtees country, for 
Surtees acquired his first hunting lore 
with Ralph Lambton and his famous 
hounds in the early part of the 19th 
century, chiefly in that part of still 
rural south-east Durham where 

‘* Sedgefield elevates her turret 

spires,”’ 
and Sedgefield I fancy figures 
noticeably in Plain or Ringlets”’ 


* T have often wondered that no one has as yet 
incorporated Pigg and Jorrocks into musical 
comedy or farce. 
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as Burton St. Leger; and the Hard- 
wicke Arms of that. market town I take 
to be the ‘‘ Lord Cornwallis’’ Inn of 
the story, to which Mr. Bunting re- 
paired. Certainly the Hardwicke Arms 
was a favourite rendezvous of the 
Lambton foxhunters. 

To transcribe the description of the 


\ 


town in the tale, it ‘‘ was a large place, 
or rather a small one stretched out into 
a large one, just like a goldbeater 
hammers a small piece of that precious 
metal into a large circumference, or a 
little moth of a woman distends her- 
self into a haystack with crinoline. It 
was a longitudinal square, bisected 
with gravelly cross-roads, round 
whose spacious green area some 
spirited individual had planted un- 
happy looking limes in the hope of 
seeing them emulate the large oaks and 
elms with which the town, or rather 
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village, outskirts were surrounded. . . 
The town being purely agricultural, 
the houses and cottages stood at re- 
spectful distance from each other. . . 
There cannot be a greater contrast to 
the now thatched, now blue-roofed, 
now stone-slated miscellany of houses 
and cottages constituting a real strag- 


: 
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gling country village than the long 
monotonous repetitions of dwellings 
containing a window, a numbered door, 
and a peephole, peculiar to a mining 
one. Burton St. Leger was a real 
country place, where the women wore 
bed-gowns and went to the well them- 
selves. The Lord Cornwallis Inn was 
decidedly the most imposing-looking 
house in the place, being bow-win- 
dowed and blue-roofed, with white 
railings set in the stone coping of a 
low wall in front.”’ 

This transcription suggests that the 
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Sedgefield of the Surtees country was 
almost in as ‘close proximity to the col- 
liered country as it is to-day. 

But the real heart and centre of the 
- Surtees country is Hamsterley Hall, 
the patrimonial home of our author, 
to which he succeeded while yet com- 
paratively a young man. One cannot 


VILLAGE SQUARE 
BLANCHLAND. 


help associating with his memory the 
stately hall in its umbrageous and 
well-ordered park, ensconced in sylvan 
seclusion by the Derwent-side ; the tri- 
butary Pont, the romantically retired 
Handley Cross Bridge, the wild and 
dark background of Pontop Pike, and 
as seen from the hall windows, the 
tableaux of distant hills that un- 
doubtedly so often figured in the 
descriptive chapters of -his tales. 
Of this home of genius in the wood, 
the Surtees’ home, 
“‘as genial as the land 
That woos their juicied sickle,”’ 

I can echo the heartfelt enconium of 
the local bard: 
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“While thought ‘can thrill, or art 
has power to please, 

Or love can warm the heart with 

hallow’d fire, 

These walks, these woods, these 
farm enlivened leas, 

What grateful hard shall rove re- 

 gardless of his lyre?”’ 


Just on the other side of the Derwent 
Valley is the Crown Estate of Chop- 
well Woods, and the Pinch-Me-Near 
Forest of Handley Cross, of which 
our author truly said it was—‘‘a 
back-slum sort of a_ place, that 
nobody. ever wanted to see, and 
the roads all seemed to shun it.”’ 
Nothing could be better than the early 
morning. prospective view of it as it 
was revealed to the expeditionary pair, 
Pigg and Jorrocks. ‘‘A very rubi- 
cund sun at length began to struggle 
through the dull leaden clouds, grad- 
ually revealing hill and dale, fields, 
fences, and enclosures, the whole 
paraphernalia of a landscape, just like 
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a child’s puzzle-map getting put to- 
together.”’ 

‘*Yon’s it!’’ exclaimed Mr. Jor- 
rocks, after a careful survey of the now 
developed scene. ‘‘ Yon’s re- 
peated he, pointing with his ponderous 
whip towards a dark mass in the dis- 
tance. ‘‘Ar’s warn’d ye, is’t,’’ re- 
plied Pigg, replenishing his mouth 
with tobacco. ‘‘ Ar’s warn’d ye, is’t. 
It’s a gay bit off though!”’ 

No longer, I fear, would the intru- 
sion of horse, hound, and horn in the 
forest discover such a wealth of bird- 
life as in one of Mr. Jorrock’s forays— 
‘“‘The tawny owl, scared from his 
ivied crag, faces the sun in a Bacchan- 
alian sort of flight ; wood pigeons wing 
their timid way, the magpie is on 
high, and the jay’s grating speech 
adds wildness to the scene.’’ It is not 
until Chopwell Woods are surmounted 
and the upland country to the west- 
ward traversed that all traces of a 
collieried land are left behind. 

By that way one enters into the 
cream of the Surtees’ country, and the 
vast ocean-like spaces of the moor- 
lands beyond. Stretching away to- 
wards Minster Acres and Blanchland, 
with the stony straggling village of 
Slaley as a rallying ground, one en- 
counters everywhere the true topogra- 
phical atmosphere of the tales. Slaley 
I divined by instinct as a landmark in 
the epics of the hunt. Glorious Slaley ! 
the recollection of the August evening 
upon which I first entered it stirs in 
me yet, the vivid green aftermath dot- 
ted with ruminating sheep, the long 
white road, the bell tinkling church- 
ward summons, the inspiring out- 
line of the hills, the drooping sun, 
the splendid pageant of sunset—scar- 
let and gold— the mists rising over the 
dewy .mushroomed pastures, the eerie 
moorland, the darkness and the rising 
moon ! 

I may be wrong in identifying Min- 
ster Acres Hall with the Ongar Castle 
in which Jorrocks met with such 
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laughable misadventures, but there 
can be no doubt whatever about 
St. Boswell and its Fair, to which 
Mr. Jorrocks journeyed on_ his 
nag Dickey Cobden, as related in 
“Hillingdon Hall.’’ Everyone who 
has visited Blanchland will recognise 
in the following description, which I 
reluctantly curtail, a faithful picture 
of the unique Northumbrian village : 
‘‘Situate deep in a narrow valley in 
a wild moorland region, sheltered with 
lofty hills, whose grey, rock-studded 
summits were barely sprinkled with 
the hardy larch or stunted fir, growing 
ranker and stronger down below, un- 
til they mingled with beech, oak, elm, 
and other forest trees in the bottom, 
St. Boswell was placed in the prettiest 
part of the narrowing valley, where 
the mountain’s base was swept by a 
clear, sparkling stream, hardly to be 
called a river in summer, but when 
swelled with the mountain torrents of 
the thunderstorm or wintry falls, it 
rushed and foamed in terrible and al- 
most irresistable velocity .... Every- 
thing about St. Boswell was sunshiny 
and pretty. The little fields on either’ 
side of the river looked fresher and 
greener than anywhere else . . . Over 
this river was a sloping bridge of many 
arches, down which the unsuspecting 
traveller shot, losing half the beauties 
of the place. From the high end of the 
bridge a complete view of the little 
square forming the town might be ob- 
tained. The old grey-roofed houses 
were irregularly built; but the battle- 
mented edifice, under whose Gothic 
arch the road passed to the north, gave 
the place the appearance of some little 
fortified Swiss capital. On the right 
of the the square was a large inn, with 
a tinge of. Gothic architecture in its 
doorway and mullioned windows; 
while here and there similar windows 
might be seen scattered about the 
square, some brightening with smart 
shawls, or  parti-coloured ribbons, 
others exhibiting the more humble 
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stores of flour or groceries. The 
church was a large square-towered, 
stone-roofed building, standing aloof 
from the square, and forming a 
beautiful feature as the traveller pro- 
gressed up the valley; while a neat- 
looking little parsonage house was 
stuck into the hillside, overlook- 
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the tales, but I have adduced sufficient 
for my purpose. In short, the Hand- 
ley Cross series are redolent of the 
North country—‘‘the hog-backed 
hill,’’ ‘‘ the pewitey pastures,’’ ‘‘ the 
sandy road below the watcher’s hut,”’ 
“‘the rough picturesque stone bridge 
over the translucent stream,’’ the dis- 


THE BRIDGE AT 
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ing the place from its shelving 
garden -laid-out terraces.’’ There 
can be little doubt too, that in the 
small town of Shotley Bridge, and in 
the history and origin of its Spa, that 
Surtees found the exampler of Hand- 
ley Cross Spa, and the amusing story 
of the two rival medicos, Swizzle and 
Mello. It was all in some sort part of 
the local history contemporary with 
his time. I could instance other scenes 
that seem to have their counterpart in 


tant sky-touching cairn,’’ and ‘‘ sandy 
heathery hills,’’—they are all familiar 
to the rural native of north-west Dur- 
ham and the moorland wilds of North- 
umberland adjoining. To the north 
countryman the realization that the 
scenes depicted in the famous series of 
tales are those about him should in- 
vest them with a more significant in- 
terest, as also the fact that their author 
was Robert Smith Surtees, one-time 
squire of Hamsterley Hall, County 
Durham. 


Pen & Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE : 


No. 


HE old waterside terrier of that 

part of Yorkshire known as Aire- 
dale has earned his popularity in 
England, the Colonies, all parts of the 
United States, as well as on the Con- 
tinent, by merit and nothing else. He 
is good-looking, a sportsman in the 
best and truest sense of the word, 
companionable and sensible and as 
game as any of his species. Again, 
he has not been spoiled by having 
been taken up by the show man, while 
the various uses to which he has been 
put during the present war, prove that 
his friends have not over-stated their 
case in urging his use in the field. I 
do not believe all the stories which 
have been circulated regarding the 
prowess of the Airedale terrier in ac- 
tual warfare, but considering how ex- 
ceptionally intelligent most members 
of the breed are I gladly pay my old 
Yorkshire friend the compliment of 
admitting that his selection as a Red 
Cross helper has been more than jus- 
tified. For some time, while living in 
London I had especial opportunities 
of studying the breed, and was greatly 
impressed by his commonsense, a gift 
which makes the Airedale one of the 
best breeds for anyone to keep in a 
large town. A puppy, once given to 
me by Mr. Holland Buckley, in return 
for what he was pleased to consider 
a great kindness, though I thought the 
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service was quite trifling, was sent 
down to the West country to rear, and 
was afterwards given to a man who had 
““walked’’ another young bitch very 
well on condition that I had the pick of 
her first litter. © The man, a cab driver, 
was exceedingly grateful and, being a 
real lover of the dog, I had many in-. 
teresting chats with him. Once when 
I went to see him he was away in the 
Midlands, having been called on at 
short notice to drive a distance of not 
far short of two hundred miles, and he 
had taken the bitch with him. She 
had never been more than ten or. 
fifteen miles from home before and I 
was anxious to hear how she got on 
during a journey which included part 
of the Black Country and a big town 
like Birmingham. Fortunately my 
stay in Gloucestershire was long 
enough for me to await the return of 
the travellers and the story I heard 
was most interesting. Nell made a_ 
bigger fuss of me than she had ever © 
done before. It certainly seemed as if 
she had a lot to tell me. The story, of 
course, had to be told me by her 
owner, and it was little short of the re- 
markable to hear that the bitch had 
travelled every yard of both the out- 
ward and homeward journey on foot. 
She refused a lift, and while not being 
above having a run on her own when 
passing through the country districts 
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in towns, and never caused her owner 
the least anxiety. Nell was always 
about when she was wanted. Her 
rearer was proud of her allegiance to 
him during the long and lonely jour- 
ney. It was strange that she was not 
at all footsore, and she finished, to all 
appearances, as fresh as when she 
started. 

Not many dogs could have under- 
taken the trip, and Nell’s owner is 
still proud of the feat. It certainly 
impressed me, though the perform- 
ance only confirms what I had always 
thought of the value of the Airedale 
terrier as a guard and companion. He 
can be broken tothe gun,and is natur- 
ally a first-rate retriever, while, as a 
ratter, he is par excellence. In that 
first-rate monograph of his Mr. F. M. 
Jowett has a lot to say about the 
origin of the variety, and as one who 
retains happy recollections of youthful 
days spent in both , Airedale and 


Wharfedale, I can support all he says 


about the old waterside terrier. It was 
as recently as 1879 that the breed was 
given its present name, and in the 
same year classes were provided for 
the first time at the show of the Aire- 
dale Agricultural Society at Bingley. 
What a gathering that used to be, 
though in later years it was quite 
overshadowed by the Wharfedale 
show at Otley, and it was there that 
the Airedale came into his own. The 
competition for a gold medal offered 
for absolutely the best Airedale ter- 
rier in the yard brought entries from 
all parts of the country, and great 
was the joy of the Southerners when 
men like the late Mr. G. H. Elder, of 
Taunton, and Mr. Holland Buckley 
—then of London—travelled north 
and proved equal to the task of whack+ 
ing Yorkshire owners and_ breeders 
actually on their own ground. It was 
Otley show, and no other fixture, 
which gave the Airedale terrier his 
position as a representative breed, and 
no one worked harder than the stal- 
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warts named to secure a share of that 
recognition for the south. I was at 
Reading when the terrier which later 
gained fame in both England and 
America as Clonmel Marvel was 
claimed out of a variety class for the 
bagatelle of three sovereigns. He 
was sold within a week to Mr. Holland 
Buckley for not far short of £100, and 
evéntually found his way to the 
United States for £600, and he was 
worth it, for had he not beaten 
the great North Country dog, Chol- 
mondeley Briar, undoubtedly the best 
terrier ever handled by Mr. H. M. 
Bryans? That was at Manchester, and 
I believe was only his second beating 
in a long and most honourable career. 
Tommy Tucker, I know, was one of 
his greatest rivals, and I have some 
recollection of a scene at Bingley 
when the two cracks met in a ring. 
Briar was the foundation of the 
present-day Airedale, for every really 
good dog can be traced back to him. 
As Red Robin, he came out at 
Queensbury—a prosperous town be- 
tween Halifax and Bradford—and was 
claimed by that clever handler, Mr. 
Sam Wilson. He was then a most 
beautiful puppy, in spite of a flesh- 
coloured mark down the middle of his 
nose, but that afterwards disappeared 
and he developed into one of the most 
perfect dogs of any variety I have ever 
seen. His head was long and clean, 
he was strong in fore-face, had small 
ears, perfect shoulders extra- 
ordinarily good legs and feet. Well 
endowed with bone, he was _ richly 
coloured with the dense black saddle 
which is so much liked; was short and 
firmin back and possessed of a well set 
and beautifully carried tail. He was 
a sturdy well-made dog, with nothing 
coarse or houndy about him, and hav- 
ing plenty of substance. In very truth 
old Cholmondeley Briar was a pillar of 
the stud, and was as great in his way 
as Belgrave Joe in the fox terrier 
world, Darenth and Flapper as _ re- 
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triever sires, or Contango as a grey- 
hound. Mr. Jowett is my authority 
for saying that the Otterhound was 
mated with the early Airedale terrier to 
produce size and improve the scenting 
and swimming powers of the product 
of the famous Yorkshire valley. The 
combination proved successful, and 
the Airedale is undoubtedly one of 
the best all-round dogs of the day. It 
could not be otherwise, considering 
his origin and all that has been done 
to improve him. It would be difficult 
to find a more perfect sporting com- 
panion and guard. He is good-tem- 
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pered, affectionate, and very faithful 
to those with whom he is associated. 
A good guard of either person or 
property, the Airedale is a born ver- 
min killer, and a first-rate water dog. 
As regards size, I am dead against 
exceeding 45 lbs. for dogs and 40 lbs. 
for bitches, and think the standard of 
the chief club demanding that the Aire- 
dale should be game and hard, full 
of dash and fire, fit and ready for any 
sort of sport, in a word, ‘‘A sports- 
man and gentleman,’’ just fills the 
bill. I gladly pay tribute to a really 


fine British dog. 
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A Buffalo Drive in East 


Central Africa 


BY 


SHIKAR. 


F all the various species of Big 
Game that abound in Central 
Africa, the buffalo is perhaps the 
greatest prize that awards the efforts 
of the sportsman. Of dangerous 


game, elephant, lion, and rhino, are 
all, it is true, greatly to be desired, but 
they are all, in a greater or lesser 
degree, widely distributed and fairly 


accessible. The buffalo, however, al- 
though his numbers are increasing 
fairly rapidly after the scourge of rin- 
derpest which swept like a wave 
through Africa some years since, is 
still comparatively rare, and even 
when he is to be found, has usually 
taken up his quarters in swamp and 
forest so impenetrable, or ground so 
difficult, as to make his pursuit a 
matter of extreme difficulty as well as 
of considerable danger; for the 
. wounded buffalo is generally acknow- 
“ ledged to be, with the possible ex- 
ception of the elephant, the most vin- 
dictive and dangerous animal that 
exists in Africa. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
wounded buffalo will hunt his pursuer 
as a terrier will a rat, and will do his 
best, so long as strength’ remains, 
to equalise matters by giving as good 
or better than he has got. 


And here let me insert a word of 
advice to the sportsman in his first 
encounter with buffalo.—Never, as 
you value a whole skin, follow a 
wounded animal into thick cover; for 
he invariably and without fail, will, 
after having gone forward a certain 
distance, double back parallel with, 
and close to his track and, concealed 
in cover, await his pursuer following 
his spoor, with probably disastrous 
results for the said pursuer. The short 
sudden rush of a beast endowed with 
enormous vitality, his horn protected 
head held low and covering his chest; 
is by no means an easy thing to stop 
at a distance of, say, six paces. 

Taking into consideration the rarity 
of and the danger involved in the pur- 
suit of the buffalo, to say nothing of 
the magnificent trophy he forms, I 
think that I am not exaggerating when 
I say that he is the prize of the sports- 
man in Africa. 

However, to turn from generalities 
to facts I will try and give a brief 
description of a morning’s sport with 
buffalo which I think has hardly 
been equalled during an_ ex- 
perience of several years big game 
shooting in various parts of the world. 
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One February morning at about 
4.30, my friend D. and I left camp for 
the scene of our morning’s operations, 
a rough sketch of which may facilitate 
the perusal of the following pages :—- 
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in the strip of somewhat thinner bush 
lying between the thick stuff and the 
large swamp which was the invari- 
able refuge of the buffalo when dis- 
turbed, and in which shooting was 


Direction of Drive. 


tee 


Feces. 


"ale 


. Feeding grounds of buffalo: 


open 


plain where they fed at night. 


. Belt of thick bush, half a mile broad where buffalo lie up during day. 
. Belt of fairly thin bush, with small clear spaces; about 300 yards broad. 


. Machans. 


. Swamp extending for several miles: 


Having previously on two morn- 
ings running, put up a large herd of 
buffalo estimated by the local savages 
at from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred in number, in the belt of thick 
bush B, in which shooting was out 
of the question on account of its 
denseness, we determined on a drive, 
and erected two machans about two 
hundred and fifty yards apart at DD, 


reeds from 7 to 10 feet high. 


even more impossible than in the 
thick bush. 
Just a word as to machans: each 
consisted of four stout uprights sunk 
into the ground and braced with cross- 
pieces, on which, at a height of about 
twelve feet, was erected a small plat- 
form of branches about six feet square, 
large enough to accommodate two 
people without difficulty. ; 


— 
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On these two machans D and I ac- 
cordingly seated ourselves, each ac- 
companied by our gun bearer, and 
awaited the arrival of the beaters who 
were timed to commence operations at 
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as we were arriving at the machans, 
we had put up two or three buffalo 
which dashed into the thick bush 


with a great fuss and clatter, and I 
feared that they would cause the whole 


BULL BUFFALO. 


6 a.m., we having estimated that we 
should arrive at our positions at 
about 5.30. 

I was on the left hand machan, D. 
on the right, and I must confess that, 
as I sat waiting for the drive to com- 
mence, I was feeling quite despondent 
about our chance of success, for just 


herd to stampede in some other direc- 
tion. 

However, my depression was soon 
dissipated, as, almost immediately I 
heard the report of one of the beaters’ 
Martinis, quickly followed by a snort- 
ing, rushing, and crashing of the 
broken branches, and four bull buffalo 
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dashed into the open belt close to D.’s 
machan ; the next sounds I heard were 
a report quickly followed by a second, 
from D.’s double 400 cordite, the 
“‘tell’’ of the bullets, and the crash 
of a shattered bush as a fine bull bit 
the dust between the machans and the 
swamp, uprooting the grass and 
ploughing up the ground in his death 
agonies. 

I had been unable to get a clear 
view of the buffalo, since they passed 
close to D.’s machan, concealed from 
me by the low scrub which lay between 
us, and I had therefore not fired, and 
now sat on my perch, cursing my 
luck, and more than ever convinced 
that the morning’s sport was over for 
good and all, and that my own miser- 
able share in it was nil, until another 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, when 
a sudden and furious fusilade from the 
beaters was followed by a_ second 
stampede from apparently the same 
patch of bush, and five cows appeared, 
going at their ordinary gallop, this 
time, to my renewed disgust, to the 
right of D., who, having secured his 
bull, made a desperate but’ unavail- 
ing attempt to Kodak them. , 

I have said that I was more or less 
disgusted, but my disgust was as water 
is to wine compared with the unex- 
pressed fury of my Somali gun bearer, 
who sat beside me using the most lurid 
and unprintable language—fortunate- 
ly in his mother tongue. 

We both had the pleasure, and it 
was a pleasure—though at the time 
I regarded it with very mixed feelings 
—of watching for the next three quar- 
ters of an hour, the buffalo—mostly 
young bulls, cows, and calves—com- 
ing out in threes and fours like driven 
partridges, and hugging the side of 
D.’s machan as'a storm stricken ship 
hugs the sheltering shore, never once 
giving me a possible shot—that is at 
anything worth bagging. 

However, all things come to him 
who waits—if he waits long enough— 
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and at last, just as Mahomed Aden— 
my Somali— was approaching burst- 
ing point, two cows and what | took 
to be a fair bull dashed across an open 
space about a hundred and fifty yards 
to my right front. I let fly at the lat- 
ter with my right barrel, and felt that 
indescribable thrill that only the big 
game hunter knows when he hears 
the thud of the bullet telling on flesh. 
The three swerved abruptly to the 
right and came straight down between 
the machans, then suddenly halted for 
a moment, all the time hidden by 
bush, came on again, again stopped, 
giving me a snapshot at what | 
thought was the back of my bull, to 
which, alas, no answering thud re- 
sponded, and were away into the 
swamp, where, once thoroughly under 
cover, they immediately pulled up. 

‘*Ha,”’ thought I, ‘‘there’s a dead 
bird there!’’ and my drooping spirits 
went up with a bound; “‘all I’ve got 
to do is to give you time to stiffen a 
bit and then wade in and secure you”’ ; 
and so thinking, turned on my machan 
to wait for more to come along,which, 
however, was just what they declined 
to do. With the exception of a snap- 
shot at a rapidly moving back in high 
grass about two hundred and fifty 
yards away, which I missed hand- 
somely, I didn’t fire another shot that 
morning. 

Not so my fortunate friend D., to 
whom, in the next three-quarters of 
an hour, the buffalo flocked in an 
equal proportion to that in which they 
shunned me, and who, at the end of 
that time, had two more bulls with 
three bullets apiece in them, lurking 
coyly in the swamp where there were 
now a_ considerable number of 
unwounded, and two others slightly 
wounded by D. 

Then there ensued half-an-hour of 
calm, at the end of which I told 
Mahomed Aden, who had been worry- 
ing me to let him follow up my vic- 
tim into the swamp, to go across. with 
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a message to D. and have a look for 
bloodspoor on the way. He delivered 
the message and had entered the bush 
between us on his way back, when I 
was horrified to hear a snorting grunt, 
a crash of breaking bushes and a rifle 
shot, and to see a cloud of dust rising 
from the place where I judged him to 
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fortunate Somali regained the machan 
without further accident. 

I was enormously relieved to find, 
on examining him, that he had had an 
almost miraculous escape, as beyond 
-a severe shaking, he was unharmed. 
He is an old friend and ally of mine 
who, in former tight places had proved 


BUFFALO HEAD, WITH PORTERS, 


be. Just as I was starting down from 
the machan to go to the rescue, I saw 
from the movement of the bushes that 
the buffalo, for such it was without a 
doubt, was moving back into the thick 


belt of bush. Almost at the same 
moment I heard D. shout ‘‘ The man’s 
up,’ and a moment later I saw a 
bloodstained, dust begrimed figure 
stagger out of the bush towards my 
_machan. 

I sat, every nerve in tension, cover- 
ing the advancing figure in case of 
a second rush, but to my intense relief 
nothing more happened, and the un- 


BEATERS, ETC., IN THE SWAMPS. 


his unflinching pluck and unshaken 
nerve, but in my opinion he now more 
than ever proved it: and I think that 
the majority will agree with me, when 
I say that h’s first request was to be 
allowed to return and bring back his 
rifle, a Rigby Mauser of mine that he 
was carrying and had dropped, and 
from the fact that from first to last, 
when the buffalo tossed him and re- 
turned to gore him on the ground, he 
never uttered a cry. 

I, who had seen nothing beyond the 
dust and the moving bushes, learnt 
what had happened from D., who saw 
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the whole affair, but was unable to fire, 
for fear of hurting the man. 

On his return from D.’s machan, 
Mahomed Aden had seen heavy blood 
spoor, and then noticed a buffalo in 
the bush lying on his side apparently 
quite dead. He approached to inves- 
tigate, and, convinced that it was 
dead, did not put in another bullet. 
When he was about three yards off 
the brute got up and charged; he got 
in one shot and then turned and made 
for a clearing, trying to gain time to 
reload as he went, but was caught 
and tossed almost the next instant— 
just as he had gained the clearing, and 
in full view of D., who, of course, was 
unable to fire as the buffalo was right 
on top of the man when he saw them. 
As he was tossed, Mahomed Aden 
dropped his rifle and held on to the 
beast’s horns with both hands; he was 
thrown up and more or less slid over 
the animal’s back on to the ground, 
and the latter turned away, but came 
back and tried to gore him as he lay, 
fortunately, however, only hitting him 
with his head, and doing no damage 
with his horns. The buffalo then re- 
treated into the bush. The blood 
which had so alarmed me was that of 
the buffalo, which was very hard hit 
and in a dying condition; indeed had 
it not been so, Mahomed Aden had 
been a dead man; as it was, by the 
most marvellous good fortune, he es- 
caped practically unhurt. 


Almost immediately afterwards the 


beaters arrived, advancing together 
along a path through the bush, and 
I made them fire three volleys into the 
particular clump of bush into which, 
by it’s movements, I had marked 
down the buffalo. As this produced 
no movement, we advanced cautiously 
and found a big cow buffalo lying 
dead, her attack on Mahomed Aden 
having been her last expiring effort. 
She turned out to be the one I had 
shot in mistake for a bull, who had 
dropped and stayed in the scrub while 
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both D. and I thought she had entered 
the swamp with the other two. She 
had lain absolutely motionless and 
silent within fifty yards of D.’s 
machan for nearly two hours with 
other buffalo charging past her, and 
frequent shots fired close to her, wait- 
ing for something tangible on which 
to wreak her vengeance. 

The one most fortunate shot. from 
my .450 cordite that had hit her, had 
entered behind her right shoulder, 
passed through her lungs and lodged 
in her neck, making a fearful wound ; 
had she been less severely hit she 
would undoubtedly have _ killed 
Mahomed Aden, since without doubt 
she meant mischief, and his bullet had 
done very little damage, entering the 
lower part of the chest and missing all 
the vital parts. 

This ended the morning’s sport, and 
1 think all our feelings were those of 
intense relief at the fortunate termin- 
ation of what might have been a tragic 
disaster. 

On reading what I have written, it 
appears to me that a few words of ex- 
planation are needed to make certain 
points more definite. 

In the first place, the men whom I 
have described as beaters were not so 
in the strict sense of the word, since 
the bush was so dense and impene- 
trable, and the game so dangerous, as 
to render beating in the ordinary way 
quite impossible and out of the ques- 
tion. 

The men, ten in number, armed 
with Martini Henry Rifles, first ex- 
tended along the open feeding grounds 
at the edge of the bush and fired a few 
shots into the air; the line of retreat 
of the buffalo being almost a certainty 
greatly simplified matters. When the 
outer edge of bush was clear, they en- 
tered in a body along one of the buf- 
falo tracks and moved slowly through 
the bush towards the swamp, extend- 
ing a little when possible and periodi- 
cally firing. By this means they gradu- 
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ally cleared the bush in front of them, 
driving the buffalo into the swamp. 

Secondly, lest this mode of shooting 
should be deemed unsportsmanlike, I 
may say that what I have termed clear 
ground was only so relatively to the 
thick’ bush, and that, as a matter of 
fact, high up as one was, one could 
only catch fleeting glimpses of the 
buffalo—or portions of them—and as 
they always were moving at a gallop 
straight shooting was essential if one 
wished to bag anything. Further, a 
drive was the only practicable method 
of ever getting a shot in country of 
this type, as we had found by trying 
to walk up our game on several oc- 
casions, and to have had them driven 
up to us standing on the ground would 
simply have meant that one was select- 
ing a rather painful and not particu- 
larly sporting form of suicide, ab- 
solutely inevitable had the buffalo 
come out together in any number, 
since the bush, in the thinnest parts, 
was well over a man’s head—the 
average height being about twelve 
feet, besides being absolutely impene- 
trable to a man in most places. 

Even in a machan one was by no 
means safe, as a determined charge by 
a single buffalo might easily have 
carried away the whole concern, and, 
had a large herd stampeded towards it, 
only extremely straight and 
shooting could have given one a 
chance of turning them and avoiding 
an unpleasant and messy exit from 
this vale of tears. 


However, enough of my explana-_ 


tions lest it be said ‘‘ Qui s’excuse 
s’ accuse ! 

To return to actual facts. After 
finding my buffalo we inspected D.’s 
first bull which he had knocked over 
outside the swamp, and a fine beast 
it was. We then held a council of war 
as to following up his wounded ones 
into the swamp, but after Mahomed 
Aden’s accident none of us were very 
keen about it except Mahomed Aden 
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himself, who was all for going in; I 
don’t believe he knows what fear 
means ! 

However, as the swamp was full of 
unwounded but angry buffalo, as 
well as the wounded and still angrier 
ones, we decided against pursuit and 
made for camp where we arrived for 
breakfast at 11 a.m., feeling rather 
pleased with ourselves. © 

One of D.’s buffalo, a good bull, we 
found just inside the swamp the next 
day, and secured after a series of 
alarms and excursions; in addition to 
two other bullets in his interior he had 
had his left shoulder smashed into a 
pulp by a bullet that had entered 
through his ribs on the right side, 
which had prevented his travelling any 
distance; one other, which we were 
guided to by hyzenas three days later, 
was a small bull very much mangled 
and eaten by lions and hyznas, and 
his horns so destroyed by maggots as 
to be worthless; two others that he 
had wounded slightly, we never found 
and they are probably alive and hearty 
at the present moment. 

The total result of our drive, there- 
fore, was two good bulls to D., to me 
the cow I shot in mistake for a bull, 
which was an exceptionally large one, 
both in bodily bulk and as regards her 
horns, which are, I believe, the second 
largest on record, and quite the largest 
that have been shot in this part of 
Africa, so that I consider my mistake 
a pardonable one. 

To give some idea of the strength 
and impetus of a charging buffalo, I 
may mention that we discovered the 
road taken by the main herd on their 
first alarm; they had gone along in- 
side the thick belt of bush and entered 
the swamp about a mile to the right 
of D.’s machan; they had trampled 
out, through solid and impervious 
bush, a road broad enough and flat 
enough to drive a pony and trap 
along, the branches and leaves that 
they had trampled down being trodden 
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into the earth and ground into a sort 
of pulp. 

I consider that this was the finest 
morning’s sport that it has ever been 
my good luck to take a hand in. 
Judged by results, perhaps the bag 
may seem a poor one—three heads to 
two guns; but the heads are buffalo, 
which counts for something. Though 
I personally fired only three shots, yet 
the tense excitement, the anxious wait- 
ing for the game to break cover, the 
glimpses of the magnificent brutes 
crashing through the scrub, to the 
accompaniment of rending branches, 
snorts, and rifle shots, and above all, 
the spice of danger, made this morn- 
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ing, to me at all events (and | think 
the big game hunter will understand 
my feelings), one of those times when 
one feels that life is worth living, when 
one sees nature face to face, one won- 
ders at the sheer strength and vitality 
of brute creation in all its naked vivid- 
ness; and one feels that in after years 
the picture of the morning by an Afri- 
can swamp, with the indescribable 
reek of the marsh, the blazing sun 
overhead, the crashing charge of the 
buffalo, and the ringing crack of the 
cordite, will be printed indelibly on 
one’s mind; a memory of the time 
when the blood ran hot in one’s veins 
and when one lived in very truth. 
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The Call of the Moose 


BY 


H. GLYNN-WARD. 


HE moon, which was in that 

state of completion that some 
call ‘‘ harvest’’ and some “‘ hunters’’, 
was still high in the heavens when 
Peter Bidot opened his eyes and 
shook himself awake. 

The movement disturbed Judy, who 
was curled up behind the stove, and 
she came up wagging her tail. From 
the amount of preparation last night, 
she had been sure something was 
agog; there was the canoe all ready 
at the water’s edge to jump into at a 
moment’s notice, there on the table 
were the guns all shining—clean of 
stock and barrel, the pile of flap-jacks 
and hunks of cheese and bacon, and 
the mysterious horns of birch bark 
that her master had spent all the pre- 
vious evening making. Altogether 
she had retired behind the stove to 
sleep with one eye open and the 
thrilled expectancy of one who would 
say, ‘‘There’ll be dirty work at the 
cross-roads to-night!” 

The sleek, unshorn hair of him, 
black as his eyes, and the high cheek 
bones betokened more than a sprink- 
ling of Indian blood in Peter Bidot. 
His speech was chiefly the lingo of 
the woods west of the Rockies, with a 
curious admixture of Chinook words 
and_half-remembered_ phrases_ of 
Quebec. The latter province he had 
been obliged to quit owing to a risky 
preference for his own laws to those 
of his country, so he had ‘‘done a 


vamoose’’ as he called it, and come 
west for his health, if not for his 
pleasure, and thought it best to lie 
doggo for a bit up a river in Cassiar. 

He got up and lit the hurricane 
lantern, put some cedar chips and 
gummy wood in the stove, set them 
ablaze, and while waiting for the 
kettle to boil, he donned his coat— 
the rest of his clothes grew on him— 
and his mocassins, the sort that come 
half way up the calf and then lace 
criss-cross to above the knee. Then 
he took up the broom and swept up 
the awful litter of pieces of bark left 
on the floor ; swept them all out of the 
door and Judy with them because she 
was in the way. 

**Git, ye pesky varmint, git!”’ 

He breakfasted off tea and a hefty 
rasher of bacon well covered with 
tomato-ketchup and all prepared with 
the dexterous speed of long habitude. 
Having finished this he went to a 
cupboard in the corner to get his 
whisky flask which he put in his 
pocket, then taking up one of those 
mysterious cone-like objects of bark 
on the table, he put the thin end of it 
to his mouth and blew strange sounds 
through it. He shook his head, dis- 
satisfied, and took up another one and 
tried that; better pleased, he smiled 
to himself, muttering, “‘C’est bien, 
ca!’’ He put them all very carefully 
into an old flour sack. 
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As he was walking down to the canoe 
with all his impedimenta it struck him 
to whistle for the dog; but Judy was 
wise in her generation, more than 
once had she been whistled for on the 
verge of a hunting trip and then been 
left behind shut up in the shack. So 
it was not until Bidot was packing 
away his provisions under the for’ard 
seat that he found the dog hiding 
there. He stepped back with an 
amused look. 

“Well, well!’’ he said. 

To get the correct expression of this 
you must put surprise into the first 
and emphasis into the second word 
four tones lower, then you have it; 
“Well, well!’’ as Peter Bidot says 
it means a whole lot. 

By this time the moon was sinking 
and the air struck chill enough to 
make even this man shiver as he 
pushed off from the bank and paddled 
up stream with a swift rotary move- 
ment that meant business. 

And at this identical hour there 
were no less than three men all con- 
verging towards much the same place 
and all utterly unknown to each other, 
and if you knew the country I am 
talking about you would realise what 
an extraordinary coincidence this was. 

An unearthly yell came from a 
clump of alder as the canoe passed, 
but Peter Bidot did not even look up; 
there is a species of screech-owl out 
West that makes a hobby of imitating 
other birds and animals. 

When he came to where the river 
meanders dreamily through a swamp, 
he beached his canoe, turned the dog 
out and made a considerable detour 
with the canoe on his back; the fur- 
ther end of the swamp was a goose- 
ground and thither he had watched 
them flying yesterday evening. 
Should he chance to disturb them 
now, they would wake the echoes for 
miles around and spoil his luck for 
him. He took the water again just 
where there was a square yard or so 
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of sand and although the moonlight 
had ceased to be of much use and the 
first grey streaks of dawn were of even 
less account, the man bent down and 
examined something on the sand. It 
was half the shiny backbone of a 
trout. He straightened himself and 
stood with his head bent sideways in 
a listening attitude. He thought he 
heard a twig crack in the tense silence 
way back in the bush, but was not 
sure, and Peter Bidot had an ear on 
him that could (to use his own ex- 
pression) ‘‘ hear a hoss blinkin’ from 
Winnipeg to Bay of Fundy.’’ The 
air smelt damp and peaty and resin- 
ous and the twang of frost in it mag- 
nified even the gentle murmur of the 
river in the crisp stillness. 

‘“Heap clever, M’sieur Bear, but 
you can’t fool old-man Bidot! He'll 
have ye yet, sartin sure!’’ and he 
smiled as he settled in the canoe 
again. 

’ 


‘“Heap clever,’ 
had been careful to leave no tracks on 
the sand, the bone must have fallen 
from the bank overhanging—hbut there 
had been just one little black coarse 
hair sticking to the bone! That bear 


certainly, the bear 


had been located before—fishing 
grounds, time of fishing and all, and 
the bear knew it. 

On went the canoe, round the little 
island in mid-river, past the rapids 
where it had to be beached and car- 
ried again, on until the river was wide 
and somnolent, on_ still until it 
broadened out into a fair-sized lake. 
Here the man was careful to hug the 
shore, keeping well beneath the 
shadows of overhanging branches of 
the trees that grew down to the 
water’s edge. 

With infinite care he selected his 
point of vantage—up a creek with 
banks covered with maiden-hair and 
royal fern, with dogwood and maple 
trees enough to afford a comfortable 
view on all sides. 
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Peter Bidot put his paddle up and 
looked around him with satisfaction. 
It was just getting light enough to 
distinguish the opposite shore. The 
ragged tops of the pines on the rising 
ground behind stood out black and 
stark against the sky still pale with 
the reflection of the sunken moon. 
The sobbing wail of a loon came 
across from the far end of the lake 
and echoed back, then all was still 
again except for the gentle lap of the 
water against Bidot’s canoe. He 
selected his birch-bark horn from the 
flour bag, and muttered to himself. 
bien, M’sieur Wood-eater ! 
Listen how old-man Bidot mak’ love 
to ye! Heap plenty love!’’ This 
last with a smile, it applied to moose- 
steaks of the past and moose-steaks 
of the future. 


* * % * % 


Bill Jansen, better known as Big 
Bill for obvious reasons, had taken 
longer than he intended over his busi- 
ness at the H.B. Co.’s post, and there 
being no other means of conveyance 
he was ‘“‘hikin’ it’? back to his own 
camp—a matter of 40 miles or so. He 
had been on the trail a day and a 
half already, and as he wanted to 
make camp early next morning and as 
it was a beautiful moonlight night he 
‘took a notion’’ to tramp right on 
without ‘‘ stoppin’ off for the night.”’ 

He was not being in the least care- 
ful as to the amount of noise he made, 
just tramping along parallel with the 
river down an old bear-track with his 
own thoughts for company. 

He had reached the lake—the same 
side as Bidot was located but a little 
further up—and was looking about 
him for a likely spot to make a bit 
of fire and stay the pangs of hunger 
that were beginning to make them- 
selves felt. 

Suddenly a strange sound smote 
his ears and brought him to an abrupt 
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standstill, a sound like a mighty 
sonorous cough that gathered 
strength as it rose louder and louder, 
fell again in harmony only to break 
out into a terrific roar that smashed 
up the silence for miles around, break- 
ing off short at the zenith of its force. 

Again it came, and yet again, till 
the night seemed filled with pulsating 
echoes all aquiver with expectation. 

The man, listening, smiled to him- 
self as he remembered that he was 
now among the moose-grounds, and 
stepped forward to continue his tramp 
when he became aware of a distant 
crashing in the bush to his left. 

““Gosh dang it!” he said to him- 
self, ‘if that ain’t the ole bull a 
comin’ an’ me full in his path! ”’ 

He looked around him for cover 
but there was nothing but the smaller 
trees, cottonwood, silver birch, maple 
and mountain ash, with a_ reedy 
undergrowth—and nearer and nearer 


sounded the oncoming of the monster. 


He could hear the thunderous 
stamping of its hoofs on the ground, 
the crackle of the bush as it forced 
a way through, pushing down every- 
thing in its path, and time after time 
the excited thud of its horns against 
a tree like the chop of an axe. 

As far as Big Bill could make out, 
the roar he had heard had been in 
front of him, so that if the bull was 
making a bee line for it, it should 
pass him diagonally, so he made up 
his mind to stay where he was. 

As luck would have it, however, the 
moose was making straight for the 
river, and presently he broke out a 
few yards from Big Bill. He was a 
gigantic fellow standing 6} to 7 foot 
at the shoulder and in his prime, 
judging by the well-covered bell that 
swayed from his neck, by his hide 
which was a glossy dark brown shad- 
ing to grey black along the spine and 
the ruff where the hair stood on end 
bristling, and by the perfection of the 
great shovel-like antlers, nearly 6 feet 
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across, a few shreds of velvet still on 
their base, but clear and gleaming 
white at the tips. 

In the faint uncertain light he ap- 
peared to the man as a phantom mon- 
ster from another world as he stood 
with his head thrown back, snorting 
with fury at finding this instead of 
what he wanted. 

So Big Bill looked at the moose 
and the moose looked at Big Bill out 
of his blood-shot eyes—then down 
went his head and he charged. The 
man had just time enough to dodge 
behind a tree which came in for the 
full impact of the horns, but this only 
postponed the second attack by a few 
seconds. The moose reared and 
struck with his fore-feet—a lightning 
stroke. The man had instinctively 
put his arms about his head and 
ducked forward so that the hoofs went 
wide, fortunately, and the smashing 
force of the blow was divided between 
arms, head and shoulder, and he fell 
to the ground, stunned. 

The great bull looked scornfully 
down at this silly, footlin’ thing with- 
out any fight in it, that crumpled up 
like a punky dead-fall directly you 
put your foot on it, and he lifted his 
fore-foot and lowered his head to 
finish it off for its insolence in daring 
to exist, especially in his path, when 
—that call again, throbbing, insistent, 
imperative. The bull stayed his foot 
and listened, head high, tense in 
every muscle. His ears lay back in 
the direction from whence it came and 
he forgot all about the man at his 
feet, and bellowing a deep “ waugh- 
waugh”’ ‘in answer he turned and 
made off through the bush. 


* * * * * 


Shorty was still snoring peacefully 
not more than }-mile away, most com- 
fortably curled up on a heap of 
bracken inside a hollow cedar. 

The roaring of the moose had not 
disturbed him, nor yet the two gun 
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shots that happened shortly after; one 
cannot conceive anything disturbing 
Shorty when he was asleep. He woke 
when it was his habit to awake and 
not before. When that precise 
moment came he sat up and stretched 
himself and said aloud : 

“Waal, I guess—’’ just as if he 
were back in the bunkhouse respon- 
sible for the arising of the boys. He 
stepped out of his bedroom feeling 
numb with cold. ‘‘ Reckon [’ll hit 
the trail a bit afore I eat, it’s gotten 
almighty cold!”’ 

So he started off, a little man with 
long arms and a lurching gait and 
face so weatherbeaten and gnarled up 
with wrinkles that you could not tell 
in the gentlest moments whether he 
was looking pleased or savage. You 
would conclude the latter invariably— 
by his speech. 

Walking along, with his eyes on 
the ground, his attention nowhere and 
his mind a blank, he nearly trod on a 
Stetson hat. His soft ‘‘ Gawblast 
my soul!’’ would express surprise. 

Then he saw Big Bill lying insen- 
sible a little way off. 

‘Gosh dang it, ef I ain’t hit on a 
dogone corp’!’’ and he knelt down 
to examine. 

After applying his ear to the heart, 
he sat back on his haunches and 
grunted : 

‘Guess you’se ain’t so much of a 
pesky corp’ arter all, son!”’ 

He took out his flask and holding 
up the other’s head he forced some 
whisky down his throat, the infall- 
ible remedy in Shorty’s eyes, the 
without-which-nothing. 

‘‘Danged if I know what done it,’’ 
he went on to himself, ‘‘ anyways, 
you’m a rabbit-headed son of a balmy 
fool-hen to travel without no kind of 
a gun, and that’s a cinch! ”’ 

Big Bill certainly never travelled 
with one, he was no killer of animals, 
having no thirst for their blood ex- 
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cept when necessity forced him to it. 

Presently he opened his eyes, but 
was much too dazed to do anything 
but shut them again. 


Shorty scratched his head; this was 
a facer indeed. 

“‘Consarned if J knows what to do 
—what’s wrong wi’ ye, eh? No blood 
anywheres, no bones lyin’ around? 
Why can’t ye get a move on an’ 
speak, eh? Ye ain’t wuth ten cents 
like that!”’ 

But the- prostrate man_ neither 
moved nor spoke and at length Shorty 
decided that the only thing to be done 
was to haul him along on his back 
the best way he could to higher and 
dryer ground where there was a possi- 
bility of ‘making a decent fire and 
boiling some tea. But as soon as he 
began to lift him he saw that the 
other’s arm was broken, so he ren- 
dered it first aid in such a way as to 
make a St. John’s Ambulance Student 
cry; the methods of the ‘bush are 
rough but they serve the purpose—as 
a rule. 


To the higher ground behind the 
lake Shorty puffed and panted with 
his load, cursing freely as he went, 
and here he stopped and made a fire, 
propping up his billy-can on two 
sticks to boil over it. And it was the 
smoke of this fire that Peter Bidot 
saw from the lake and wondered much 
at it, but being intensely occupied 
with more important things at the 
time he postponed the satisfaction of 
his curiosity. 

When the moose broke out at the 
water’s edge and stood snorting and 
pawing the ground impatiently, Peter 
Bidot allowed himself a few seconds 
in which to admire him before he 
fired. He could tell the bull’s age to 
a year by the hair on his neck and 
bell and his antlers. But those few 
seconds nearly cost him his quarry, 
because the moose suddenly scented 
him, and simultaneously as the shot 
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rang out he plunged into the lake. 
It was only a delay of a minute or so, 
as Bidot got him in the neck with his 
second shot as soon as he came up to 
breathe some way out, then he paddled 
out to within lassoing distance, threw 
the rope neatly round the antlers 
and drew the bull, still kicking in 
his death frenzies to shore, leaving a 
trail of red on the water behind him. 

And the sky grew red in sympathy, 
a glorious, fiery red, dying the cold 
white peaks of the snow mountains 
to match it, blood in the water below, 
blood in the sky and blood on the 
pristine snows. A matchless monarch 
of the wilds was dead, a king of the 
northern forests. Then the sun came 
up, a ball of fire in the east, and the 
spell was broken.  Butter-balls and 
mallard began calling to each other 
across the lake; a bald-headed eagle 
came and sat in a dead cedar close by 
and whimpered like a beaten puppy 
as he watched the carcase below with 
a greedy eye. 

The skinning, drawing and quar- 
tering of the moose took Peter Bidot, 
quick as he was, the best part of the 
day. He packed all he wanted to take 
with him into the canoe and left the 
rest for the birds, the lynx and the 
“‘hyus-puss-puss’’ as the Indians 
familiarly call the cougar. Then, leav- 
ing Judy on guard, he ran up to see 
who had made the fire, but found only 
the ashes and the tracks of one man 
carrying a heavy load. It was such 
an unusual thing to find any human 
being within 40 miles of him that he 
““Well-welled’’ several times run- 
ning. He came down again and 
made a meal, after which he remem- 
bered certain business in the sandy 
bed of a stream on the other side of 
the lake, so he set off to attend to it, 
paddling leisurely through the hazy 
blue heat of the afternoon. 

There was blazing colour all round 
the lake, fire-red of dogwood, scarlet 
of maple and orange of cottonwood, 
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paler yellow of silver birch and alder 
and mountain ash with the white of 
the parti-coloured trunks showing 
through all against a dull green back- 
ground, and over all the dream-blue 
gentian haze of afternoon that is no- 
where else in the world but at a par- 
ticular height in certain parts of 
British Columbia. The air was heavy 
with the damp autumnal smell of 
thick moss and cedar and fallen 
leaves, the silence was broken only 
by the monotonous peep-peep of the 
hermit-thrush or the intermittent 
thrumming of a blue-grouse. But 
the woods were full of sound and 
meaning for Peter Bidot. 

It was late when he started home 
and dusk had fallen when he came in 
sight of his shack. To his great sur- 
prise and annoyance he saw a curl 
of smoke coming out of the stove- 
pipe and a light gleaming through 
the window. 


“‘Heap plenty nerve! That'll be 


the goldarned cuss who mak’ fire way 


back; old-man Bidot ’ull fix him 
queek ’nough!”’ 

He beached the canoe as quietly as 
he could, stopped Judy growling and 
crept up to the little window. He saw 
a little man with his back to him 
bending over the stove turning over 
something in a frying-pan and an- 
other man, a very big, fair-haired man 
lying on the bunk with his eyes shut. 

Instinct caused Shorty to look up 
at that moment and he met the eyes 
of that half-Indian face in the dark- 
ness watching him through the win- 
dow. 

Instantly that face changed: the 
eyes grew round and fixed with hor- 
ror, the jaw dropped, the very hair on 
the head seemed to move and his spine 
grew stiff as Peter Bidot recognised 
the very man he had shot and left for 
dead in that scrimmage in the Café 
des Coureurs in Quebec some years 
back. His knees gave way under 
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him and he came to earth with hands 
outstretched in sudden and trembling 
piety. 

““ Me the heap bon Catalique, Mon 
Dieu! Mon Dieu! Save, O Save! 
That corp’ come back for me, and 
other corp’ on my bed, whole world 
full o’ corp’s, O Mon Dieu!”’ 

Shorty had certainly .been shot 
through the head by the man he had 
vicariously insulted as a “‘stinkin’ 
Siwash son of a no-count kloutch,”’ 
but he had not succumbed, he had 
recovered ; one cannot imagine Shorty 
succumbing under any sort of circum- 
stances. 

As the face disappeared he dimly 
remembered where he had last seen it, 
but as on that occasion he had been— 
so to speak—“*‘ under the weather,’’ he 
had no very clear recollection of the 
sequence of events. 

All he knew was that he had been 
a good deal the worse for the pos- 
sessor of this face, and this was all 
that mattered. He made for the door 
and looking round the corner of it 
he saw the half-breed kneeling on the 
ground with his teeth rattling like 
castanets. 

Shorty took in the situation at a 
glance. 

“What the hell you doin’ down 
there, anyway?’ he said, grimly. 

Peter Bidot’s teeth ceased chatter- 
ing and he rose to his feet with what 
dignity he could muster. This was no 
spook after all, but very solid flesh 
and blood. Therefore he had no crime 
on his conscience; it was washed out 
by its very ineffectuality. 

“What for you in my shack, eh? 
You git! Vamoose, savvy?” 

Shorty produced a sound which did 
duty for a laugh. ‘‘ Not on your life! 
I’m not forgettin’ you done me in 
onst! But I got you at laast, Mister 
Siwash. I got you at laast! ”’ 

So they stood facing each other like 
two dogs waiting the opportunity to 
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fly at each other’s throat. The long 
postponed crime might have _ hap- 
pened the next moment, but for a 
groan that came from within the 
shack. 

Promptly Shorty forgot the exist- 
ence of his foe and with surprising 
agility bounded in to the man on the 
bunk. Big Bill was in pain, the 
natural outcome of a broken arm, a 
bruised and aching shoulder, and con- 
cussion to the point of fever. 

He was tossing about and talking 
to himself in a monotone. Shorty laid 
a heavy hand on his forehead and 
shook his head. 

‘‘Very sick man,’’ he said, 
enough for the other to hear. 

Peter Bidot had followed him in 
like a shadow and stood by his side 
looking down at Big Bill. 

‘Him plenty sick, you bet,’’ he 
agreed. ‘‘ What done it?’”’ 

Shorty did not, of course, deign to 
answer such a “ fool question’’ and 
was for applying the whisky flask 
again, but Bidot put out a hand and 
stopped him. 

“No good sick man, want mak’ 
him cold here’’—he. tapped his fore- 
head ‘‘heap cold, wait!” 
ing up an old flour sack he went out 
into the night. 

He came back with it dripping wet 
from the river and placed it about the 
sick man’s head. 

“I go fetch ’em herb, mak’ good 
drink for mak’ him cold. Ole-man 
Bidot heap savvy, come back queek !”’ 
and with that he was gone again. 

Shorty grunted and sat down, there 
was nothing else he could do, affairs 
seemed to be taken out of his hands; 
and Judy lay just inside the door with 
her head between her paws watching 
him. 

It was not long before the -half- 
breed returned with a handful of 
leaves and some pieces of bark and 
with those he busied himself over the 
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stove for a few minutes. Presently 
an aromatic smell filled the shack. 

Shorty rolled a cigarette from the 
little red bag of Bull Durham at his 
waist and watched Bidot with mingled 
feelings of jealousy and _ inferiority 
as he dosed the sick man. When 
Bidot went outside and came _ back 
with a large fresh-meat steak in his 
hand, Shorty’s little eyes glittered but 
he said nothing. The pork and beans 
he had been preparing in the frying- . 
pan were turned out on to the floor 
for Judy, and replaced by the steak 
which produced an odour so. alto- 
gether delicious that Shorty’s mouth 
watered freely. 

When it was ready Bidot cut it into 
two portions and set one at each end 
of the table. 

““Moose-steak!’’ he announced 
laconically to the world in general, 
and sitting down on a wooden box, he 
fell to. 

Shorty snorted, sat down at the 
other end and did likewise. Not a 
word was spoken either during the 
meal or afterwards when the two men 
sat smoking with the langour of com- 
fortable repletion. 

The sick man’s fever shewed no 
signs of. abating, and all that night 
the others sat up watching him while 
he tossed and fretted and moaned or 
talked incessantly in a dull monotone. 

All through the next day Peter 
Bidot gave cooling drinks and 
applied bandages with the patience 
of a.mother, occasionally speaking 
a word to himself or to Judy, 
while Shorty cut wood and did 
his share of the chores, or else 
sat down and snorted. With tacit 
consent they took the next night in 
turns, and it was not until the even- 
ing of the third day that Big Bill 
recovered consciousness. 

They were sitting smoking in dead 
silence at either end of the table wher 
Big Bill spoke : 

**T don’ rightly know ” he said 
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in weak all-fired 
moose then he closed his eyes 
and went to sleep again. : 

Peter Bidot addressed his first ‘re- 
mark to Shorty. 

““That what done 
“Well, Well!” 

““Sure,’’ replied Shorty, as if he 
had known all the time. 

Another long silence, then Bidot 
filled his pipe again. 

***Bout that 1i’l scrap we had bacl 
yonder in Quebec he began 
slowly. 


surprise—‘‘ that 


he said, 
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Shorty interrupted him. 

‘*T don’ forgot that same. Don’ 
know as how I was ever down that 
way, now I come to think !”’ 

Silence again for another quarter of 
an hour or more. 

We take time for some things out 
West. 


Then Shorty with a Herculean 


effort stretched his hand across the 
table. 
““Shake!’’ he 
casual nonchalance. 
And they shook solemnly. 


remarked 
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Recollections of Lough Conn 


BY 


P. MAHONE. 


ANY anglers, both English and 
Irish, are acquainted with Lough 
Conn, not far from Ballina, Co. Mayo 
—‘* Ba-leena,’’ as a lady I know once 
pronounced it, describing the town as 
a charming place, somewhere in Italy ! 
That is as it may be—I am not my- 
self acquainted with it, but I am quite 
certain the small town in Co. Mayo does 
not warrant that description, being 
beyond a doubt both dingy and dirty. 
All the same, it is interesting in a way 
as the river Moy runs through it and 
enormous quantities of salmon used at 
times to be taken in the nets, though. 
as in the case of most other rivers 
everywhere in these islands, the num- 
bers now are greatly diminished. 
There are plenty of good salmon casts 
on the Moy, and the fish that escape 
the nets and the weir ascend through 
the upper reaches of the river into 
Loughs Cullen and Conn, and eventu- 
ally into the river Deel, which passes 
Castle Gore, the seat of Lord Arran, 
where they spawn, as well as in some 
of the smaller rivers. 

To my mind, there is one drawback 
to Lough Conn, though many people 
might—and unluckily do—consider 
it an advantage. It is too easy of 
access. It is only about five hours by 
the Midland Great “Western from 
Dublin to. Ballina, passing through 
Athlone, where Charles Lever’s 
““Widow Malone”’ lived, and Mul- 
lingar, where “‘the heifers with beef 
to the heels’? come from. And there 
also resided one Doherty, a fruit 


grower and_ seller, who to 
meet all the trains with a fruit barrow, 
and finer strawberries or pears than 
his were not to be found anywhere. 
Moreover, Doherty was acquainted 
with everyone in that part of Ireland, 
and not to know him was to argue 
yourself unknown. He had also a 
ready wit. One day the late (alas!) 
Bob”’ Martin was passing through 
on his way to Galway. At that time, 
or at any rate, not long previously, 
‘* Bob’’ was not too pecunious, thanks 


mainly to the unlimited open-house 


hospitality of his ancestors at Ross. 


It was also at the time when the ques- 


tion of ‘‘ Financial Relations’’ with 
Ingland united all Ireland in an ab- 
solutely unprecedented manner. 
Quoth Doherty: ‘‘Are ye for 
Financial Relations,’ Misther Mar- 
tin ?’’ 
“T never had any, 
“Thrue for you, 
agreed Doherty, 
voice, ‘‘ Thrue for you. 
Uncle !”’ 
The train at that moment ‘started, 
so Doherty had the last word. 
Mention of ‘‘ Bob. Martin reminds 


was the reply. 


Barring your 


Misther Martin, ssh 
in his sing-song” 


me of something | that happened to, 


myself, 


-Lhad gone down to Galway. 


and chanced to “meet, Bob”? on the, 
platform and we travelled. together as. 


faras Ross. 


-A-nightor two afterwards. 


I was returning by the night mail to’ 


Dublin, and ensconced myself in a: 
second-class carriage. Suddenly there 
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appeared a gigantic guard, who looked 
fixedly at me and then remarked : 

“Ye’ll come out of that!”’ 

Thinking possibly I had got into 
a carriage that was not going, and in 
any case that it was wiser not to enter 
into a dispute with a ferocious-looking 
individual, I meekly did as I was told, 
and was promptly bundled into a first- 
class compartment and the _ door 
locked. 

**But,’’ I mildly remonstrated, 
have only got a second-class ticket.’’ 

“What matther?’”’ he replied. 
** While I’m alive no friend of Misther 
Martin’s shall ever travel anything 
but first-class!’’ So I suppose the 
man had seen us talking together on 
my arrival. 

But I fear I have got on a fresh fox 
and must hark back. My original 
point was that Lough Conn was too 
easy of access, and the result is that 
the Lough has been very much over- 
fished and the trout have become very 
shy. To some it may appear strange 
that a Lough of this size can be over- 
fished, but it must be remembered that 
after all but a comparatively limited 
portion of the Lough is _ shallow 
enough to afford ‘‘falls’’ where you 
can cast a fly with any hope of success, 
and that these same “‘ falls’’ are fished 
over and over again. Some people 
think the number of trout is much 
diminished. That may, or may not 
be. I can only say that on certain 
very hot calm days both I, and the 
boatmen I know, have seen the water 
alive with fine trout, but of course it 
was quite useless trying to fish for 
them as a breeze of considerable 
power is absolutely necessary for 
sport. Pike there are in the Lough, 
some of them very large, and a great 
number ~f perch, but the former are 
destroyed by various methods as much 
as possible, and the latter are netted 
by the inhabitants and salted down 
in barrels like herrings. 

It must be nearly 25 years since I 
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first went to Lough Conn, and then | 
stayed at a fishing lodge at Garacloon 
on the Ballina side. ‘It was early in 
September, the weather brilliantly 
fine, and in consequence the sport 
somewhat poor. None the less I had 
a good time. Several other fellows, 
English and Irish, came to stay at 
Garacloon, good sportsmen and ex- 
cellent company, and fish or no fish, 
we all seemed to amuse ourselves very 
well. It was during that visit that the 
largest pike I ever saw was caught, 
374 lbs., though not by one of our 
party. I saw the fish weighed myself, 
so | am sure it was correct, as the 
machine was tested. This pike was 
said to have taken nearly four hours 
to kill, and granted that these Irish 
pike. fight much more gamely than 
their English relatives, and can and 
do at times jump like salmon, it 
seems to me his captor must have 
handled it very tenderly, especially 
as it was caught on ordinary pike 
tackle. Some years afterwards I my- 
self caught one of 30 Ibs. in Lough 
Cullen, which is only separated from 
Conn by the water flowing under the 
Bridge of Pontoon, and is really all 
one lake, and that came to the gaff in 
three-quarters of an hour. 

A year or two after the capture of 
the big one above mentioned, I saw 
another of 37 Ibs. caught, and these 
were the two largest I have ever seen. 
I am firmly convinced, however, there 
are pike in the water much larger 
than these. I have seen the head of 
one set up which was found dead with 
a flight of hooks in its throat that 
was said to have then weighed 45 Ibs. 
The head certainly was enormous— 
much bigger than either of the other. 
two—but its owner did not see the 
fish at the time and would not guaran- 
tee the weight. Also I once hooked a 
very large fish myself. 

When staying at Garacloon on 
another occasion with the late Colonel 
H. St. George, a very expert fisher- 
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man, we went into Ballina one non- 
fishing morning, where I bought a 
very pretty small phantom, whose 
life was a merry, if short one. Think- 
ing in the afternoon that as a breeze 
had sprung up we might as well fish 
we went down to the Deel river where 
the boats were kept, and as we rowed 
up into the Lough | soaked the gut 
of the new phantom in order to troll 
till we came to the ‘ fall’? we wished 
to fish. At the mouth of the river I 
fixed it to the line and let it fall into 
the swirl of the oar. The bait was 
taken the instant it touched the water. 
“‘That’s a bold perch,’’! remarked 
to Brian Traynor, the boatman. 
“It’s no pairch,’’ he replied, ‘‘ it’s 
a big trout, I saw it quite plain.’’ 
And so it turned out, 3} Ibs., which 
shows how little fish care for boats. 
This duly landed, we proceeded to 
row between the mainland and Anagh 
Island, on the chance of a salmon— 
My rod 


_a very likely place for them. 
was fixed in the boat and I heard the 
reel sing slowly, but I was not watch- 


ing it at the time. 
fectly dead. 

**That’s a rock, Brian. 
to it,’’ I said. 

“It’s no. rock,” 
a fish.” 

I said. ‘‘ Do you 
think I don’t know a rock from the 
pull of a fish ?”? 

“Oh! it could be,’’ (true Mayo 
phrase), ‘‘but it’s a fish. I saw the 
point of the rod and you were not 
looking at it.”’ 


The pull was per- 
Back down 


he replied, 


‘Well, back down to it,’’ I said,- 


rather annoyed. ‘‘ Whatever it is it’s 
nearly 40 yards away and we can do 
no. good here.’ 

So Brian and Michael backed whilst 
I reeled up a perfectly taut line. When 
we were about 15 yards from it, the 
‘‘rock’’ suddenly gave several very 
violent shakes, and an enormous head 
with a large mouth showed for a 
moment on the top of the water. The 
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bait came back cut to ribbons, with 
every hook smashed to atoms. My 
consolation was that under no cir- 
cumstances could I have landed such 
a monster on what was only lake trout 
gut, even if the little hook had held, 
and as Michael Gillespie remarked, 
“‘Its much safer for us in the water 
any more that it would have been in 
the boat !”’ 

The late Sir Samuel Walker, at one 
time Lord Chancellor of Ireland, fre- 
quently used to stay at Garacloon, and 
I saw a good deal of him. A fine old 
sportsman indeed, and one of the best 
snipe shots in Ireland I was told, 
though I never saw him shoot. He 
caught more fish than anyone, not 
only because he was a fine fisherman, 
but because he stuck to it in a most 
remarkable way for a man of nearly 
seventy years of age. I have often 
known his to be the only boat on the 
Lough when it was so rough that no 
one else would go out, for no weather 
could stop him. ‘‘ You can’t catch 
fish,’ he would remark, ‘‘ unless your 
flies are on the water.’’ My brother 
and I were fishing one horribly cold 
day in April. Sport was poor, and 
as my brother had forgotten to bring 
his whisky flask and mine _ was 
finished, we were returning somewhat 
earlier than usual. At the mouth of 
the Deel we met the Lord Justice, as 
he then was. 

‘“Ye’ll be going home,”’ he called 
out to us, to which we assented. 

‘“Well, ye’re very wise,”’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘I shall just take one more 
turn on the ‘Strand’—a_ celebrated 
salmon cast—but it’s weary work.” 

It may have been; but all the same 
after we had been back an hour or so 
his lordship appeared with two beau- 
tiful clean run fish of 19 and 17 Ibs. 
which he had got after we had left him. 

Just about the same time that I 
migrated across the Lough to Cuilna- 
killew, where I took a shooting box 
belonging to the late Lord Arran, Sir 
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Samuel took Castle Hill on the same 
side and was my nearest neighbour 
in that direction. I remember one 
afternoon in summer, my wife and I 
rowed across Castle Hill Bay to tea, 
and amongst other things we played 
rounders. To the ex-Chancellor 
smite the ball and run like a boy was 
a sight not to be forgotten. Eventu- 
ally a dense swarm of midges settled 
on us and drove us into the house. 
They were too much, even for him. 
That there are some very large trout 
in Lough Conn is a certainty. Ona 
hot calm day I once saw a huge one 
jump two or three times out of the 
water, but of course it would not look 
at a bait. I have also seen some very 
large ones on the spawning bed in the 
little Adrigoole river. Very rarely 
will they take a fly, but a banker in 
Ballina once caught one whilst fish- 
ing for salmon, and has got it set up. 
It weighed, I think, about 16 lbs., 
and is a handsome fish, certainly not 
a ‘‘ Ferox.’’ The Lough is very deep 
in places, that is where I expect these 
great fish resort in the day-time, and 
doubtless the monster pike as well; 
but the depth is ‘such that it is im- 
possible to fish these places, whilst 
even if one could, it is doubtful 
whether the fish could see the bait. 
On one occasion only do I know 
of another instance of these mighty 
trout taking a fly. A friend of mine, 
staying at Garacloon, one day went out 
in a boat with another man, also stay- 
ing there, who was no conjurer at 
fishing, which was not the case with 
W Colonel St. George and I 
had arranged to meet them at a cer- 
tain Island for lunch. They got there 
first. On our arrival, we found four 
dejected men wandering about, ap- 
parently quite unable to speak. But 
at last the story came out. Off Gull 
Island W. had risen and hooked 
a very heavy fish. Now he knew that 
his middle fly, an orange and grouse, 
was a bit frayed, but still sound 
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enough for any ordinary fish. This 
one, however, was nothing of the sort, 
and moreover it had elected to take 
this very fly. Very carefully had it 
to be handled, and very skilfully was 
this done; eventually the trout, dead 
beat, was brought to the boat. Most 
unfortunately they had no gaff—per- 
haps the result would have been the 
same in any case—and the net was 
too small to take the whole of the fish. 
Also, it was a very rough day; one 
of the boatmen, ‘‘ Andrer’’ Traynor, 
was old and none too strong, 
and brother Martin, about the best 
fisherman on the Lough and father 
of Brian, my boatman, dare not 
leave the oars. Hence the net had to 
be entrusted to the man who had very 
little idea how to use it. He was par- 
ticularly enjoined to get the fish in 
tail first so as not to foul the top fly, 
and then to lift it rapidly into the boat. 
In his nervousness he promptly went 
for the head, fouled the fly, one final 
roll—and all was over. 
““How big was he, 
asked, Ibs?”’ 
““ It could have been.”’ 
he 20 lbs ?”’ 
“It could have been, but ’twas the 
biggest throut iver I see anymore.’’ 
One day, when strolling along with 
my wife, more for the sake of some- 
thing to do than with any expectation 
of catching anything, she lay down 
in the stern, put a cushion under her 
head and went to sleep. A grilse of 
about 4 Ibs. took the opportunity to 
seize her minnow and was eventually 
caught. How it happened I cannot 
say, but an account of this cap- 
ture was sent to The Field by a 
well-known angling correspondent, 
with a most remarkable commentary 
as to the “‘fly’’ used, the skill shown 
by the lady, whilst the weight of the 
‘‘salmon’”’ increased to 93 Ibs. ! Which 
reminds me of a conversation I had 
with the same correspondent at the 
time of my going to Cuilnakillew. 
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Ye'll be afther fishing in. Cullen,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ and catching a 40 Ib, pike.’’ 

“Well,” I replied, don’t- know 
about that, but I might: catch one: of 
30. lbs. perhaps, and. of course one 
could put on another 10 Ibs.,’’ I added 
in jest. 

“Oh!. At least!’ he 
quite seriously ! 

The same man once advised a novice 
who came to buy tackle at his shop. to 
purchase an. enormous © spoonbait 
that was hanging outside the door, a 
foot or more long. 
But isn’t it rather large ? 

“Raith ! and itis that same, but 
then ye see we niver fish for pike un- 
der 60 Ibs. in Cullen!” 

Whilst getting. into our house at 
Cuilnakillew. my wife and I stayed at 
Fitzgerald’s Hotel, or ‘‘Knox’s Folly’’ 
as it used.to be. called.. The waiter, 
John, was a great character,. and 
looked upon some people from Man- 
chester who were also there with much 
contempt. One of the young men 
heard there was a billiard room, and 
asked to see it. .John took him into a 
vast.,empty,, room. with considerable 
pride. 

But s no billiard table,’’ was 
the remark. we 

“‘ Billiard table, is it?. Sure there 
isn’t wan, and there niver will be, 
but for all that it’s the foinest billiard 
room in all Connacht, and isn’t it 
that that ye arst for 

Cuilnakillew is a beautiful spot on 
the South-west side of Conn. At the 
back of it lies the ponderous mass of 
Nephin, one of the largest mountains 
in Ireland, and between is Knock- 
shandrum Wood, where there is 
splendid woodcock shooting. To the 
left, facing the Lough—not over 150 

yards distant—are Castle Hill and 
Inniscoe, on the right is Massbrooke, 
which a Northamptonshire friend of 
mine bought. Away beyond Mass- 


brooke is the Bridge of Pontoon, under 
which the water flows in both 
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directions between ‘Conn and Cullen, 
and Glass Island, where Conn is said 
to be. unfathomable, but I never at- 
tempted to. sound it myself. The 
North-west shore of the Lough is 
rather flat and uninteresting. Round 
about Massbrooke and away down to 
Pontoon the scenery is» beautiful, 
especially when the autumn tints are 
in evidence, and the beeches, with 
their brown and golden foliage alter- 
mate. with massive rocks and great 
patches of. the Osmunda Fern, whilst 
far off in the North may be seen the 
purple tints of the Sligo Mountains. 
my house at Cuilnakillew 
there was a path through a kind of wild 
garden down to the Lough wherein 
was a-pool, shallow, but the home of 
many perch and some pike. One day 
[ shot a wild duck which fell. just on 
the edge of some weeds which we were 
unable, to reach so I made Brian fix 
a stake to a piece of rope which he 
threw beyond the duck, whilst I got 
a pike rod with a large blue and red 
float, a piece of lead immediately be- 
low that, and at the bottom of the lead 
a large triangle hook, in order to cast 
over the rope, catch it up, and draw 
the duck to land. My first throw was 
a bit short, and as I was drawing it 
in there was a boil in the water, a pike 
seized the float, got hooked, and was 
landed. It weighed nearly 6 lbs. Why 
it should have taken the float I cannot 
imagine, as there were any amount of 
perch in the pond. In spite of the 
prejudice against them there is no 
better bait for pike than a perch. They 
are tough, showy in the water, and 
wobble | considerably when spun, 
which is just what a slow, lazy fish 
such as the pike likes, and are much 
preferable to a rapid brilliantly spin- 
ning bait. A lot does an old pike, 
with ‘its bony mouth, trouble himself 
about the back fin of a perch, par- 
ticularly as it. happens to always go 
down the right way! An eel tail is 
also a good bait for them. 
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I am not going to inflict my readers 
with any general account of the sport 
I had on Lough Conn, sometimes 
good, sometimes the reverse. One 
fish is very much like another, but I 
may briefly mention that on one oc- 
casion I hooked a 2 Ib. trout by the 
tail, which took a lot of killing. On 
another, I caught a 4 Ib. grilse and a 
trout of 14 Ibs. on the same cast, and 
that once a violent thunderstorm sud- 
denly sprang up, previous to which 
not a fish had risen, but during the 
storm a trout rose at nearly every 
cast. Directly it ceased, so did the 
trout stop rising. I never had much 
luck with the salmon in Conn, but 
had some fair sport on the Moy. 

I previously mentioned that Knock- 
shandrum Wood at the back of my 
house was a great place for woodcock, 
but there were also great quantities of 
them all round the neighbourhood ; 
at Massbrooke, Inniscoe, Castle Gore, 
Belvidere Wood, and many other 
places; in fact it was said that the 
shooting only ranked second to Lord 
Ardilaun’s well-known preserves in 
Co. Galway. Moreover, I was ex- 
tremely fortunate in the amount of 
shooting I got though I was told that 
none of the seasons I shot there were 
really great ones. Be that, as it may, 
they were good enough for me, and a 
bag of 62} couple—the best day— 
ought to satisfy anyone. 

Two rather amusing incidents at 
Massbrooke may be related. The 
first one was that I saw a beater walk- 
ing away from me whose feet were 
both turned towards me, which rather 
took one aback till one learnt that he 
was born so, and that it in no wise 
prevented his getting about just as 
actively as anyone else. The other re- 
lated to one of the guns, a really good 
shot, who that day could hit nothing, 
the fact being that he was not at all 
well. As, after one of the beats, we 
happened to pass close to the house, 
he remarked to me that he should go 


not tell anyone else—Potheen. 
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in and get a little brandy. This was 
overheard by one of the beaters, who 
promptly chimed in : 

‘““An’ indade, Mr. B , that’s 
just what I’m thinking yez’ll be want- 
ing. Sure an’ ye must be very thirsty 
afther a gran’ night of it!” 

For this libel there was absolutely. 
no foundation. 

It is a fact, however, that men of 
this class do not appreciate good 
whisky. M——, the owner of Mass- 
brooke, had an ancient retainer, 
Brogany by name, who was by way 
of looking after some more or less 
fabulous grouse on one of the moun- 
tains. M had some superb and 
very old Galway whisky, and on one 
occasion gave Brogany the best part 
of a tumbler full of it, who drank it 
down certainly, but made rather a 
wry face over it, with the remark : 

‘““ An’ indade, Mr. M , its a 
thousand pities ye put so much wather 
into it!’’ Another libel. 

No. What they prefer is something 
with a grip in’ it, the grip of a red- 
hot hand inside your throat for choice. 
Once my wife bicycled down to the 
little village of Lahardane—quite un- 
pronounceable by anyone who does 
not know the place—to get a loaf of 
bread from the baker. The baker pro- 
duced it; also after much rummaging 
in a dark recess, a small bottle of 
something which she was to give 
‘‘his Riverince’’ (meaning myself, 
but why that title I could never dis- 
cover), and fer the love of Heaven and 
all the Saints, she was to be sure and 
After a 
good deal of consideration, I tried it— 
about a dessertspoonful in a large 
tumbler of soda water. One taste was 
enough, and more than enough: it 
took a couple of days to be rid of that 
taste. Shortly afterwards I saw the 
baker myself; and asked him how 
old it was. 

‘Sure, and I won’t be afther telling 
yer Riverince any lie about it. Indade 
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an’ it couldn’t have been less than 24 
hours old!’’ was his reply. 

To my certain knowledge there was 
more than one illicit still scattered 
about on the different islands—I have 
seen them myself. Moreover, I was 
on the most friendly terms with all 
the inhabitants who knew very -well 
that I should never give them away, 
and so I got to know a good many 
things that were not given to every- 
body. As a proof of this friendliness 
I may relate that when I first went tc 
Cuilnakillew a man came to me and 
said that if anyone should ever give 
me any trouble I had only to ‘‘ shpake 
the -word,’’ and he would be at once 
put in the Lough! And this was said 
with all seriousness. However, the 
occasion never arose, So no one was 
any the worse. Incidentally also | 
was on the best of terms with the 
“Polis,’? but Ireland is a country of 
contrasts. 

But I feel it is time to end these 
old recollections of what were some of 
the happiest times of my life—prob- 
ably more interesting to myself than 
to others—so I- will conclude with a 
story that I do not think could occur 
anywhere out of Ireland. 
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By chance I wanted some potatoes, 
which, being known, an old woman 
appeared at the door one day carrying 
a sack of some weight. ‘‘ Was it 
pitatchies I was wanting ?’’ It was. 
How much should I pay her for them ? 
‘“Threepence’’(!) Now there was quite 
a lot of them—a bushel or more—and 
so I took the risk of spoiling the mar- 
ket and gave her a shilling for them. 
The old woman’s face was a sight. 
“Will I say a prayer over ye?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘*You will,’’ I replied, and in 
a moment she was reeling off ‘‘Paters’’ 
and ‘‘-Aves”’ as if she was wound up 
I admit I had some little difficulty in 
keeping my countenance, but luckily 
I managed to listen with befitting 
gravity till she had finished. But what 
made it all the harder was that I was 
aware my wife and Brian were stand- 
ing behind me in the doorway, being 
attracted by the conversation, and did 
not succeed as well as I did. Brian, 
though a good Catholic, declared that 
he had never before heard a prayer 
over a potato! 


Yes, those were good times. Would 
I could have them all over again. 


A Christmas Cruise in Isca : 


Marmagoa to Bombay 


BY 


A LANDSMAN. 


SCA is a cutter of 10 tons T.M., 
| 27.50 ft. L.W.L., and 38 ft. 
L.O.A., beam 9 ft., draught 7 ft. 
Her aggregate sail area is 1,040. sq. 
ft. 

On the 26th December we set sail 
shortly after two o’clock and stood out 
of Marmagoa Harbour bound _ for 
Bombay. After clearing the Amee 
Shoals, which extend across the 
mouth of the bay, we set our course 
to clear Cabo Point, the western ex- 
tremity of Goa Island, which latter 
forms the northern shore of Marma- 
goa Bay. The point is an ugly looking 
headland about 200 ft. high, and is 
surrounded by reefs and shoal patches, 
to which we gave a wide berth. One 
and three-quarter miles to north of 
this is Aguada Head, a conspicuous 
bluff about 260 ft. high with a flat 
top, which gives its name to the bay 
between them. The Mandavi river 
discharges its waters into this bay, 
and Panjim, the present capital of 
Portuguese India, stands on its south 
bank about a mile within the entrance. 
Further up the river, and connected 
by a causeway with Panjim, stands 
the town of Old Goa, which was for- 
merly the capital. 

We thought we had time for a look 
at these two places before we started 
up the coast, so the Navigator was in- 
structed to lay off the course for en- 
tering into the narrow channel lead- 
ing through the shoals lying at the 


mouth of the river. The large scale 
chart, and also our West Coast of 
Hindustan Pilot (price four shillings) 
agreed as to getting the Pilot’s Brow 
and the old slaughter house in 
line before standing in. The only 
thing they omitted to tell us was how 
to identify the Pilot’s Brow and the 
slaughter house! Of course we all 
thought something different, but 
eventually a decision was arrived at, 
and the course set to strike the sup- 
posed pilot in optic, and slaughter 
him if necessary. The deck hand 
was instructed to keep the lead going 
and give a truthful account of the 
depth of water we had beneath us at 
frequent intervals. I think we started 
with four fathoms, but we had not 
got very far when it dropped to two 
and then to one and a half; so we 
dropped our hook and came to the 
conclusion we had struck the Pilot in 
the wrong part of his anatomy. A 
further dive into the printed directions 
for entering the channel revealed the 
fact that a careful observer would see 
a white pillar.on shore, and another 
on the said Pilot’s Brow, which if 
kept in line would take the mariner 
over the deepest part of the bar. All 
eyes at once searched the foreshore, 
and we found not one but two pillars 
on the shore, and as many as you 
liked on what we took to be the Pilot’s 
eyebrow! We decided therefore to 
stand across the bay and find the 
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channel by sounding, which we pro- 
ceeded to do under a jury rig, bearing 
in mind the old motto, Festina lente. 
This was successful, and by getting 
into the channel we were enabled to 
pick up the marks and thus identify 
the Pilot’s  physiognomy, which 
rather reminds one of running after 
a tramcar after you have got into it! 
Our troubles were by no means over, 
in fact, they had only just begun, 
as the chart showed that we had to 
steer a very zig-zag course, picking 
up different shore marks on the way. 
To make things worse, the wind 
dropped altogether, and we had to 
launch the dinghy and start towing 
the yacht. 

The next mark to be picked up was 
Gaspardia’s Fort; but apparently 
this gentleman had gone away for 
Christmas and taken his fort with 
him, as no trace of it could we find. 
It was now close on six o’clock, and 
as darkness fell we saw a green light 
in the trees on shore which Gaspardia 
had probably left behind him when 
he took the fort away. The skipper, 
however, said he didn’t care twopence 
for any old bird with a name like that, 
and that he was going to make Pan- 
jim by the northern channel, because 
all he had to do was to hug the shore 
all round, and he must get there one 
of these days. As the deck hand and 
myself were enjoying ourselves in the 
dinghy doing a bit of hard work we 
didn’t mind where he went, so long 
as it was the shortest cut. Things 
were progressing as well as could be 
expected, except for a little peevish- 
ness in the dinghy, when we found 
ourselves unpleasantly close to a 
number of uncharted fishing stakes 
without lights. We hoped there were 
no more, but our luck was out, as we 
suddenly came across another batch 
and realised at the same time that the 
incoming tide was swinging the yacht 
right on to them. No time was lost 
in putting the anchor down, and we 
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managed to fend the boat off the 
stakes as she slipped in between two 
of them and swung to her anchor. 

There was nothing for it but to go 
ashore and get hold of a fisherman or 
someone who knew the channel to 
pilot us up to Panjim. The deck 
hand and myself were detailed for 
this operation, and after stumbling 
about on the shore in the dark, we 
crossed a stretch of turf which we 
found fringed the residential suburb 
of Panjim. Getting on to the road 
we overtook a couple of gentlemen 
taking an after-dinner stroll, and 
asked them if they could direct us to 
a place where we should find a 
boatman who knew the channel, but 
it transpired they could talk French 
and Portuguese, but only a few words 
of ‘‘ Eengleesh.’’ We therefore gave 
it up as a bad job, as it was some 
vears now since we went through 
‘“Chardenel’s French Course.’’ For- 
tunately we came across another in- 
dividual who pointed us to the port 
officer’s bungalow, and suggested 
he might help us out of our difficulty. 
We thanked him, and on calling at 
the house indicated found that our 
luck, like the port officer, was out. 
The other members of the family 
could not understand English, but 
eventually the lady governess came to 
our aid and acted as interpreter. A 
telephone message was sent to the 
port office, and the situation explained 
upon which, a European pilot was 
promised in half an hour. When he 
arrived we ascertained he also was 
unacquainted with English or Hin- 
dustani, so the butler of the house- 
hold, who spoke Hindustani and Por- 
tuguese was added to our party, in 
order that we, through him, could 
converse with the pilot ! 

On getting into the dinghy we 
found the tide running in at a rate 
of about ten miles an hour, but it was 
a most difficult matter to pull back 
to the yacht. We eventually got 
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there, and then the question arose as 
to whether we were going to tow the 
boat or whether a launch was to be 
sent for. The navigator and the deck 
hand were dead against any more 
towing, and didn’t hesitate to say so. 
Being Christmas time, we decided 
to have a launch and hang the ex- 
pense, so our butler was despatched 
to make the necessary arrangements, 
and we endeavoured to entertain the 
pilot, with, I am afraid, but poor 
success. He would not partake of 
dinner, so we fell to on some chicken 
we had brought from the Old Palace 
Hotel at Marmagoa. If all the moor- 
gis that grow in Portuguese territory 
are like the samples we got hold of, 
their importation into Bombay would 
solve the road material problem. 
They now lie at the bottom of Pan- 
jim Creek, and it is to be hoped they 
will be marked in the new charts as 
dangerous to shipping. On the arri- 


val of the launch we passed a tow 
rope on board. but ill fortune still 


dogged us. The anchor would not 
come up, and we thought for one aw- 
ful moment it had got hooked in the 
Marmagoa fowls. We slipped the 
chain after having made it fast to the 
bows of the steam launch, and the 
latter then went full speed ahead. 
After the third attempt, up came the 
anchor with the chain wedged into a 
cleft fishing stake broken off below 
water level. This stake was about 24 
inches in circumference, and_ repre- 
sented the last of our troubles, as it 
did not take long to tow us to the 
anchorage off the quay at Panjim, 
where we received back our anchor, 
bade the pilot good-night, and made 
all snug. Time, 11.15 p.m. 

The next morning we ransacked 
the cabin for clean clothes, and went 
ashore. On landing every conveyance 
in sight made a bee line for us at full 
gallop. When we had done laughing 
we discovered we were hedged in bv 
about twenty carriages, some of them 
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very smart turn-outs with double har- 
ness, and others even worse than a 
Bombay ticcagharry (cab). We made 
our choice, and drove first to the port 
office, but were informed that the 
port officer would not be visible before 
midday. We therefore directed our 
coachman to proceed to Old Goa. 
This is about five miles above Panjim, 
and is more or less a heap of ruins. 
The road runs over the Panjim 
Bridge, an interesting structure, and 
along a causeway bordered on the one 
side by the river and on the other 
by extensive salt marshes, south of 
which are large cocoanut groves. A 
village is passed through on the way, 
called Ribardar, where the wealthy 
officials used to live, and evidences 
of its importance still remain in. the 
ruined buildings and decaying walls 
of imposing dimensions. 

The religious fervour of the tesa: 
ese inhabitants of the district finds 
expression in the reverence paid to 
the memory of Francis Xavier, an 
apostle who died in A.D. 1552, and is 
now regarded as the patron saint of 
the community. His remains were 
embalmed, enclosed in a silver coffin, 
and placed in the Church of Bon 
Jesus, where they still remain. The 
Church and monastery attached are 
kept in a good state of repair, pre- 
sumably from the offerings of the 
pious. The relics connected with 
Saint Francis, together with the gold 
and silver plate jewelled vest- 
ments for ceremonial occasions be- 
longing to the Church, are kept in a 
room in the monastery, to which 
visitors are admitted. Some. old 
printed records dating back to the 
time of the foundation of Goa’s great- 
ness are especially interesting, but I 
did not examine them very closely, 
as the curators declined to bring them 


_out into the open, and the air inside 


the room was too musty for my liking. 
At stated periods, every hundred 
years, I believe, the coffin containing 
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the body of the saint is brought down 
and placed in the nave of the Church, 
and the body exposed to the view of 
the faithful. The last occasion was 
at Christmas-time, 1910. We were 


Church of St. Caitan, and which 
certainly a magnificent building, 
decorated with gaudy colours 
much gold paint. St. Francis 
again very much to the fore in 
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informed that the saint is minus an 
arm, and as an indication of the truth 
of this we were shown one of his 
fingers in a little showcase all to it- 
self. I beat a hasty retreat at this 
juncture, as it was somewhat uncanny 
seeing a Saint in sections. 

We were conducted round another 
Church, which I think was called the 


building, but only in effigy. Still 
another Church we duly explored, and 
which is remarkable for the number 


of side altars it possesses. I do not 
think there was one for every day in 
the year, but very nearly so. The 
belfry interested me more than any- 
thing else. Although there are a 
large number of bells hung in the 


was 
and 
was 
this 
\ 
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bell chamber, the framework is very 
ricketty, and I should prefer to be 
anywhere but underneath them when 
they are rung. The bellringer must 
be a scientific individual, because in- 
stead of swinging the bells themselves 
to make them chime he has tied all 
the separate ropes on to the clappers, 
and the several ropes on to one main 
rope, so that by manipulating the 
latter he can work all the clappers 
at once. I wonder what some of our 
campanologists at home would say 
to these Eastern methods. 

I was enabled to get some excellent 
snapshots of the surrounding country 
from the windows of the bell chamber, 
one showing the Convent de Se, stand- 
ing in the trees with the river winding 
away inland. I was given to under- 
stand that the convent is not now 
utilized for its original purpose, as on 
the republic being set up in Portugal, 
the nuns had orders to quit, and many 
of them are now engaged in educa- 
tional work in Bombay. 

We returned to Panjim, and duly 
interviewed the port officer. He ac- 
commodated us with.a “‘ leetle Eeng- 
leesh,’’ and our hearts warmed_ to- 
wards him when he agreed that, as 
there were no lights displayed on the 
fishing stakes in the channel, the par- 
ties responsible for the omission must 
bear the cost of our pilotage and tow- 
age the previous evening. He pointed 
out. to us on the chart the marks we 
were to observe on the way out of the 
creek, for which we thanked him, and 
withdrew. We embarked at 1.30 p.m. 
on the 29th, and set sail at once so as 
to get out of the river on the ebb tide. 
With the directions given us we found 
no trouble in getting to the open sea, 
where we found a favourable wind 
awaiting us, S.W. by S., which en- 
abled us to sight the Vengurla rocks 
on our homeward way before dark- 
ness fell. 


Passing within about a mile of the. 
outer rock we changed our course to 
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N. by W.3W., expecting to pick up 
Rajapur light before dawn. The 
wind which had befriended us so well 
now, however, commenced to die 
away, and when we were about one 
and a half miles to the north-west of 
the Vengurla Rocks it dropped alto- 
gether. We could not decide whether 
we were drifting on to the rocks or 
not, and after rather an anxious hour, 
a light breeze sprang up from some- 
where about N.W., eventually shift- 
ing round to the S.W., and which 
enabled us to draw away on the shift- 
ing tack. The breeze freshened later, 
and we got abeam of the Malwan 
light at midnight. At 4 a.m. we had 
logged close on sixteen miles in four 
hours, and by 8 a.m. another twelve 
miles, but we failed to pick up the 
Rajapur Light before dawn 

The small topsail which we had 
been using all night was exchanged 
for the big one, and the balloon jib 
was set. The latter shortly afterwards 
had to come in, as the wind veered 
round towards the south, and eventu- 
ally settled in the S.W., when we 
gybed the main to starboard and set 
the spinnaker. Our course was then 
N. by E. for Ratnagiri Bay, esti- 
mated distance seventeen miles. <A 
current had been setting us towards 
the N.N.W., a matter of seventeen 
miles during the night, which same 
current had probably: prevented us 
from drifting back on the Vengurla 
Rocks. At about mid-day we altered 
our course to N.N.E., steering on 
Ratnagiri headland, but later, as the 
breeze freshened, we decided to make 
Jaigarh Head our objective, which is 
about twenty miles further on, and 
anchor for the night in Damankhol 
Bay immediately to the north of the 
headland. Steering N. by $W., our 
spinnaker had to.come in. A four- 
point bearing. was taken on Ratna- 
giri Lighthouse, after passing which 
latter the. compass. course, was, set 
hy W.., our true course, owing to set 
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of tide and leeway of boat being N. 
by {W. (observe how nautical we are 
getting with a few days’ experience !) 
Jaigarh Head was abeam at. six 


o'clock, and after taking in our top- 
sail we came about and stood into our 
anchorage, dropping the hook about 
6.30. This was a very calm, secluded 


NATIVE CRAFT OFF THE 


spot. There was only one other craft 
in the bay, and the village of Jaigarh 
is some distance away, near an old 
Maratha Fort at the west entrance 
point of the Shastri river which flows 
into the bay over a sandy bar. 

We had thoughts of exploring this 
old fortress and. also an ancient look-. 
ing Hindu temple on the seaward 
face of the headland, but I am afraid 
we indulged in a glorious “ slak”’ the 
next morning, at the conclusion of 
which the deck hand observed our 
position by means of the sextant. As 
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this took some considerable time, and 
we did not like to disturb him until 
he had placed on record the correct 
position, we were rather late in get- 
ting under way, not clearing the bay 
until an hour after noon. 

We spent a decidedly uncomfort- 
able night, the yacht making very 


BOMBAY COAST. 


heavy weather and shipping a good 
deal of water at times, a quantity of 
which. found its way down. our 
leaky cabin hatch, giving the. watch 
below a damp time. | The. weather, 
too, was cloudy, and: ominously so, 
but towards dawn. the wind and _ sea 
moderated considerably, and when it 
got light we came and stood in to- 
wards the land again on the port tack, 
steering N.E. by E., which was as 
near as we could sail to the wind. 
The coast line was unfamiliar, and we 
could do no more than guess where 


i 
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we were, as the log fouled during the 
night, and, in addition, we knew the 
boat had made a lot of leeway with 
the stiff breeze we had experienced. 
About noon the wind dropped alto- 
gether, and we flopped about for a 
couple of hours with nothing doing. 
It set in again from the N.N.W. at 


2.10, and strengthened up a bit about 


3.30. An hour afterwards we recog- 
nized Bankot bearing N. 97 E. at a 
distance of about nine miles. We 
realized we could not make Janjira 
Harbour by nightfall, which meant 
another night under sail, the wind 
and sea again showing signs of get- 
ting up. We were indeed concerned 
about the weather, and could not un- 
derstand the presence of clouds. The 
whole sky became overcast, but the 
barometer remained steady at 30.4 
inches. 

So we decided to hold on towards 
land until daylight failed, and made 
everything as snug as possible in an- 
ticipation of a dirty night. Janjira 
light was sighted at dusk, and shortly 
afterwards we came about and stood 
away from the land on the starboard 
tack. By this time the wind was 
blowing hard from a point E. of N., 
and the sea was very lumpy. As. the 
patent log was fastened on the dinghy 
towing cleat on the counter, we de- 
cided to take no readings during the 
night, the operation being attended 
with danger. We anticipated keeping 
Janjira light in view for the greater 
part of the night, and should that 
have dipped, we could have picked up 
Kennery.: At 7 p.m. we took in the 
foresail, and an hour afterwards ob- 
served Janjira light abeam. It was 
intended to take a four-point bearing 
on this light, but the intention had 
to be abandoned owing to the heavy 
weather and the seas coming over the 
cockpit. At 9.30 we came about on 
the port tack, and stood in again 
towards the land. It was with diffi- 


culty, however, that the boat could 
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be held up to the light, and as we 
were making excessive leeway we 
came about again, took three reefs in 
the mainsail and set spitfire jib. This 
made things a bit more comfortable, 
but we could not get far away from 
the Janjira light. At 2 a.m. on the 
2nd we sighted the flash of the Ken- 
nery light on the clouds, bearing 
N.N.E. In view of the numerous 
fishing stakes around these waters 
we held on the starboard tack for 
another two hours.. At 4 a.m. the 
wind shifted to E. and blew light, so 
reefs were shaken out jib hauled 
forward and foresail set, a course 
being steered N.N.E. 

“ At 7.45 we sighted Kennery, one 
point on the starboard bow, and al- 
tered our course W. by E. At 8.30 
the wind dropped, but shortly after- 
wards sprang up again strongly from 
the E. Our final observation was 
taken from. Kennery lighthouse and 
Rewadunda Fort, and a course set 
N.N.E.4N. for Sunk Rock—distance, 
three and a quarter miles. The wind 
shifted again soon after ten o’clock, 

and by 10.30 we were in a dead calm, 
which lasted till 2.30 p.m., when a 
N.N.W. breeze came along and 
gradually strengthening brought us 
to our moorings at Apollo Bunder at 5 
o’clock. 

As none of the crew of the Isca on 
this voyage could be described as 
expert navigators, we felt extremely 
satisfied with ourselves in having 
taken our ship along an unknown 
part of the coast without mishap, 
thanks perhaps to the little cherub 
who sits up aloft. This coast makes a 
splendid cruising ground, as there 
are numerous places of interest to 
visit, with generally good anchorage. 
We had hoped to carry out further 
cruises in Isca, but in 1914 some of 
our party were transferred to other 
parts of India, and this good old ship 
was sold to Mr. Haig-Brown, Bom- 
bay, the enthusiastic yachtsman who 
now owns her. 
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The Reveries of a 


Yiaturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Food Competition between Man and the Birds. 


HE influence of ‘‘ the unknown 

factor’? so abounds in Nature 
that it is very doubtful whether the 
scientist is quite the right type of 
person to unravel her mysteries. Like 
the mathematician the scientist de- 
mands precision and obedience io 
laws, and in this quest I think that 
there is little chance of success till the 
science of the unknown factor is 
mastered—a task that does not hold 
much promise. 

The naturalist cannot ignore the 
unknown factor. He is constantly 
aware of its influences. Like an 
elusive and mischievous spirit it 
appears continually where least ex- 
pected, and one might almost add, 
where least wanted. 

There have been systematic attempts 
to define in scientific formulze the feed- 
ing habits of our wild birds. A great 
deal of painstaking work has been done, 
and during the last few years statistics 
regarding certain species have been 
collected from all over the country. 

Those of us who have followed this 
work systematically and with keen 
interest, and who have even taken 
part in it, can I think only arrive at 
one conclusion—that there are very 
few, if any, species that can be relied 
upon to confine themselves to certain 
ascertained feeding habits. 

The birds positively and very defi- 
nitely refuse to conform to the rules 


and regulations that the scientists are 
G 


only too wiling to draw up. This is 
very irritating to the scientific mind; 
but the naturalist finds considerable 
satisfaction in the non-conformist 
attitude of Nature. It may be an un- 
holy joy, but one does rejoice that the 
wind bloweth where it listeth and the 
birds feed on what is expedient under 
the immensely varying conditions of 
their environment, without regard to 
rule or regulation. 

The naturalist, no less than the 
scientist, is conscious of natural laws, 
but the evidence we have of the un- 
known factor indicates that these are 
meant to serve Nature rather than to 
rule her. 

The conditions under which we are 
living call for a greater understanding 
of Nature, and as we, like the birds, 
are fed from her stores, it is not sur- 
prising that when a shortage occurs, 
the competition between man and 
birds leads to a demand for knowledge 
as to which species should be regarded 
as friends and which as enemies. 

I do not propose to follow in detail 
the arguments for or against any 
species, partly because I believe this 
would be futile, but also because I am 
sure that with the possible exception 
of two examples we have not the 
knowledge that would enable us to 
judge accurately. There does seem to 
be ground for the belief that the wood 
pigeon and the house sparrow may be 


condemned, but I have yet to hear of 
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any other land bird of which this can 
be maintained. Amongst water fowl! 
one solitary species may be regarded 
as most probably altogether an enemy 
—the cormorant. 

As an instance of how misleading 
the most careful observations may be 
I would cite the case of the song 
thrush. Several times last year I saw 
letters to the public press from men 
whose integrity one could not doubt, 
asserting that this bird is not a fruit 
eater, and that its association with the 
blackbird was the sole reason why it 
had been condemned by the public. 
Quite an agitation was set on foot with 
a view to educating the mistaken 
owners of gardens on this point. Yet 
such an assertion ‘s absolutely wrong. 
The song thrush is not only a fruit 
eater, but at certain seasons it eis 
very little else, and, moreover, it feeds 
its young on soft fruit while in the 


nes:, and also during the first few © 


davs after they leave it. 

For years I have known of the song 
thrush’s fondness for red and black 
currants—the former especially. I 
have watched the youngsters fed on 
the fruit and have seen the old birds 
bring the scarcely fledged youngsters 
to the currant bushes and feed them 
to repletion. Knowing this, see- 
ing it going on under my eyes year 
after year, it is difficult for me to 
understand the contrary assertion. I 
can only suppose that, in some parts 
of the country, the song thrush is not 
a fruit eater. 

It is obvious at once how this 
localising of facts makes any general 
assertions limiting the range of feed- 
ing habits impossible. I know that 
on occasion the thrush is a fish eater 
and quite a skilful fisherman, and if 
someone told me it would eat whale or 
carrion, or any other unlikely thing, 
my experience would prevent me 
denying the possibility. 

I have only used the thrush as an 
illustration of what I believe to be the 
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case with practically all birds, though 
admittedly there are some whose pos- 
sible freedom of choice is limited, 
owing to physical facts that can- 
not be gainsaid. Yet even in these 
cases: it is well to be very careful. 
Look at the beak and throat of the 
black-headed gull and say whether 
you think it possible that this bird 
should ever be a bird of prey even in 
a mild and limited degiee? Yet, it 
will and does take chickens and young 
pheasants and young grouse, and no 
doubt other small birds. It has 
probably learned to do soby seeing the 
herring gulls and black backs do it. 
The fact remains that structurally the 
bird is entirely unfitted for such 
feeding. 

To say that the feeding habits of 
birds in the north and south may vary 
is to suggest that latitude has some- 
thing to do with the matter, but can 
anyone explain why these differences 
occur in the same county, the same 
parish, even on the same farm? Why 
is the bullfinch a friend in one orchard 
and an enemy in another? Why will 
one field of corn be attacked by all the 
grain-eatin.» birds in the neighbour- 
hood till it is ruined, while other fields 
close at hand are hardly touched ? 
How comes it that the destructive 
house sparrows will often confine their 
attention to one part of a field of corn 
and strip it absolutel, bare? Why is 
it that pheasants feeding on the winter 
wheat field will in some districts 
scarcely ever touch the wheat, but con- 
fine themselves to creatures that would 
injure it, while in other districts they 
feed on the grain greedily ? 

I could go on indefinitely with such 
questions, and the only answer I have 
to offer at present is that there is no 
rule at all determining the feeding 
habits of many birds. To start out 
with the idea that there is, only leads 
to disagreements, controversies and 


disappointment. 
* * * * * 
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Two variegated holly trees con- 
stantly under my observation have 
lately furnished me with a puzzle that 
is still unexplained. They are scarcely 
fifteen yards apart and they are the 
same age. Last year both produced 
a splendid crop of berries. By Christ- 
mas time the birds had _ practically 
stripped one tree, but the other was 
untouched. Then came the severe 
spell of frost and snow in January, and 
all the other berries, whether on haw- 
thorn or mountain ash, in the neigh- 
bourhood were taken. Still for some 
time this holly was let alone. Then 
the birds began to get really hungry 
(a few were found dead) and I made 
sure the holly berries would go. One 
day while the snow still lay on the 
ground I found a red ring of berries 
lying underneath the tree. Had the 
birds been amongst them? I can’t be 
sure; but the rest of the berries re- 
mained untouched, and even now, in 
the middle of February, they remain. 
What is the explanation ? 

The lesson tobe learned is—caution. 
Supposing there had only been this 
one holly tree instead of two; and 
supposing I had only observed it 
throughout one season; might I not 
quite reasonably have inferred that 
birds are not fond of the berries of the 
variegated holly? I think so. Yet I 
should have been wrong. 

* * * * * 

There is a Jarganelle pear tree 
against a wall in a garden where soft 
fruit—currants, raspberries, straw- 
berries, etc., are plentiful. It is a tree 
that bears particularly fine fruit, and 
one year a very few pears were specially 
grown for the Royal Highland Show. 
There had never before been any need 
to protect the pears from the birds, 
but that year, and a few days only 
before the show, the blackbirds 
attacked them and did not leave a 
single unspoiled specimen. I do not 
know that this has ever occurred 
since. What is one to make of isolated 
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instances of this kind? Surely only 
that there is no prescribed rule or cus- 
tom which governs the habits of these. 
birds. 

Instead of attempting to decide what 
birds feed on over such wide areas as 
England and Scotland, and prescrib- 
ing a general treatment, I suggest that 
small districts, say each half-dozen 
parishes, should appoint a committee 
for investigation of local conditions, 
and act accordingly. A general and 
fairly satisfactory knowledge could be 
arrived at in each district after a few 
years, but even then there would be 
constantly cropping up happenings 
entirely contrary to all previous evi- 
dence. Perhaps it will be said that 
under those circumstances the posi- 
tion is hopeless, but it cannot seriously 
be contended that careful observations 
are of no value; only I do certainly 
think that they would be chiefly of 
local value. To suppose that observa- 
tions in Hampshire indicate the feed- 
ing habits of birds in Argyll is 
assuming too much. 

* * * * * 

How far man’s activities on the 
land are responsible for a tendency to 
promiscuous feeding it is difficult to 
say, but there does seem to be ground 
for the suggestion that regular feeding 
habits are most in evidence where the 
country is wildest, and, conversely, 
irregular where it is most thoroughly 
cultivated and most thickly populated. 
More than this, I think it may be said 
that the birds that are most in contact 
with man are those which furnish the 
examples of undependable feeding 
habits. It is probable too that a 
steady change is taking place in the 
natural instincts of most birds with 
regard to their food, and that facts 
gleaned with care and patience to-day 
might require total revision ten years 
hence. The most striking example 
confirming this suggestion is the 
blackheaded gull. As I pointed out 
in a recent article, twenty or twenty- 
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five years ago this bird fed on moths, 
butterflies, caterpillars, grubs, worms, 
shrimps and several kinds of small 
crustacea. To-day it is a fish eater, a 
grain eater, and occasionally a_ small 
bird eater and egg eater. One might 
well wonder what its diet will be ten 
years hence. 

The rook is, I think, another strik- 
ing case in point. There have been 
many long and heated arguments 
regarding its position as an enemy or 
an ally to the farmer. That it ever 
was consistently either one or the 
other is extremely doubtful, but 
it is clear that the greater oppor- 
tunity it has for doing mischief 
the more it will do; and also that it is 
capable of quickly acquiring a taste, 
even a preference, for forms of food 
it may have ignored for years. 

The man who sets out to determine 
whether the rook is man’s friend or 
foe is, I am afraid, wasting his time. 
This bird is in no way to be trusted, 
and its food course throughout half-a- 
dozen seasons is no criterion as to 
what it may do another year. 

If one should seek a way to ensure 
against sudden changes in the diet of 
the common birds, or an unexpected 
increase in their destructiveness, with 
a corresponding decrease in their 
usefulness, I think it is to be found 
in a careful regulation of their 
numbers. 

Let me refer to the rook again as a 
case in point:—Given a moderate 
number of rooks in any district, I 
think it is highly probable that they 
are the farmers (and therefore every- 
body else’s) friends; but if they be- 
come numerous they tend to become 
more and more destructive and less 
and less useful. The reason is not 
far to seek. The proportion of their 
food which constitutes a service ren- 
dered to agriculture is limited, while 
crops grown by man are, so far as the 
rook is concerned, unlimited. If the 
former becomes scarce or difficult to 
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procure the latter have to take its 
place. It may also be pointed out 
that the more highly cultivated the 
land is,. especially where lime and 
chemical manures are used, the scarcer 
will be that varied earth life which is 
sought after by these birds. There- 
fore surely the number of rooks that 
can usefully be allowed in a district 
varies with the agricultural conditions. 

To return for a moment to the 
thrush, one may point out that a 
scarcity of what is considered its 
natural food—t.e., caterpillars, grubs, 
worms, etc., will tend to force this 
bird to find other food. As soft fruit 
thrives well in the north and on peaty 
soils, while neither of these conditions 
favour caterpillars, grubs, or worms, 
it is not surprising that when thrushes 
are allowed to become very plentiful 
in such districts they will take to eat- 
ing fruit. 

Picture a hungry thrush hunting 
through red currant bushes for cater- 
pillars and finding none. It is not 
difficult to believe that sooner or later 
it will try a currant. Once the fruit 
eating habit is acquired the usefulness 
of the thrush vanishes. It is not only 
a case of what he does, but what he 
leaves undone. 

Therefore it is conceivable that in a: 
south country garden where soft fruit 
trees grow on a rich loam (i.e., where 
caterpillars, grubs and worms will be 
plentiful) many more thrushes may 
safely be allowed than under the con- 
ditions I have described above. But, 
notwithstanding, there is a point in 
every district where an increase in the 
thrush population will the 
sudden development of fruit eating 
habits. 

Wholesale legislation 
birds can never be satisfactory. The. 
Wild Birds Protection Act was a 
splendid advance; but it has become 
so obvious that local modifications are 
necessary that the County Councils 
now have powers in this direction. 
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But this is not enough. It does not 
follow that because certain men make 
excellent County Councillors that they 
are qualified to legislate regarding 
birds. There should, I think, be 
county bird committees and a central 
bird committee, composed of men who 
not only wish for the best, but who 
have some qualifications which would 
enable them to achieve results. Under 
such committees one might expect 
such announcements as_ this :—“ It 
has been decided that rooks and 
thrushes and black-headed gulls have 
become too numerous in this county, 
and therefore they will not be pro- 
tected this year, and all landowners, 
farmers, gardeners, and those in- 
terested in land are requested to 
devote some attention to a reduction 
in the numbers of these birds.’’ I 
have merely chosen three typical speci- 
mens. I should also expect to see in 


most counties a notice somewhat as 
follows :—‘‘ The war against house 


sparrows and wood pigeons is not 
being prosecuted with sufficient vigour 
and an urgent appeal is made to land- 
owners, farmers, etc., to redouble 
their efforts to rid the county of at 
least 90 per cent.of the present stock.”’ 

In this case the foreign pigeon is a 
difficulty, but every year he should be 
met with a determined assault, while 
the home pigeons could certainly be 
effectively dealt with. 

Then in many counties the cor- 
morant would be made an outlaw and 
a price put on his head. Birds that are 
useful and also eatable—such as the 
peewit, would need careful legislation, 
and while it is obviously wrong to cut 
off the food supply they afford (as in 
Lancashire and Cumberland) it would 
certainly be well to curtail the open 
season and above all the egg taking 
season. 

* * * * * 


The other day I was walking across 
a field of old pasture where a good 
deal of withered grass several inches 
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long was to be found in matted 
patches. Here I noticed, as often 
before, hundreds of round holes such 
as one might make by working a 
finger carefully with a view to search- 
ing the roots of the grass. They were 
almost like small nests, but too deep 
and too cylindrical. For long this very 
common phenomenon has_ puzzled 
me, and I have often tried to find out 
the cause. It has been suggested that 
rooks make these holes with their 
beaks when feeding in the fields, but I 
had never been able to accept this as 
an explanation, chiefly because there 
were so very many holes, and at this 
time of year so few rooks on the grass 
land. 

Determined, if possible, to find out 
something, I examined the holes very 
carefully and noted that the soil was 
not broken, so that whatever form of 
prodding had taken place its object 
was not anything in the soil. After 
some time I found that in the centre of 
each. hole and at the bottom was a 
small white speck. This on examina- 
tion turned out to be the stump of the 
root of a small green plantain that 
grows in grass fields; and on one or 
two of these stumps, .when I had 
removed them, were unmistakeable 
small teeth marks, and I think they 
can only have been made by field 
mice. A further search revealed the 
fact that every hole held this relic of a 
vegetarian meal. 

The field, which was a large one, 
gave me the impression that there 
must have been many hundreds of 
mice at work and that very few plan- 
tains had escaped; but excepting for 
numerous grass tunnels there was no 
sign of the presence of all this 
life. The root stumps seemed to 
me to show that they had been 
recently gnawed, and also that the 
mice had stopped just at the point 
beyond which the plant would have 
been killed. Probably the roots 
are left with a view to a future crop, 
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and as there were no signs of these 
small plants in the barer parts of the 
field I think it is probable that the 
withered grass forms a sort of forcing 
bed under which vegetation sprouts 
earlier than where it is unprotected in 
any way. It is interesting to think of 
these small mice out in the darkness 
(for they feed at night) working away 
at their early crop, while the owls flit 
overhead (for there is a pine wood 
near) waiting till some unwary beastie 
crosses an open patch. The tunnelled 
runs indicate a knowledge of danger 
on the part of the mice. 
* * * * * 

It is not generally known that the 
field mouse is easily tamed. People 
who are fond of animal pets would 
find these fascinating little creatures 
much pleasanter than white mice and 
much less smelly—in fact they do not 
smell at all. But perhaps their ch 

e 
least mind captivity, and _ besides 
being sociable, they come out when the 
lights are lit in an evening, just when 
other creatures go to bed. 

There is no difficulty about their 
food, for they will eat bits of apple, 
potato, or carrot, besides many greens, 
but there is one fact about them that 
makes me wonder if they are as harm- 
less as is supposed. They are very 
fond of meat. Small pieces of rabbit 
seem to be regarded by them as a 
delicacy. Yet they are supposed, I 
believe, to be vegetarians. 

This liking for meat makes one 
wonder whether they would pass by 
unfledged birds in a nest ? One would 


attraction is that they do not in 
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think that a creature that will eat raw 
rabbit greedily would certainly eat 
newly hatched birds, perhaps also 
newly born rabbits. But one realises 
that with this taste a scarcity of their 
vegetable food might make them a 
destructive pest, especially as they 
must be very numerous. 

There is an island near my home 
where field mice abound, and each 
year a pair of kestrels come, as soon as 
harvest is over, and haunt the place 
daily till about February. I often 
watch them hunting their prey, and 
have marvelled at their power of 
hovering in a gale of wind, remaining 
in exactly the same spot for some 
minutes, and though I suppose it is 
the field mice they are after, it is a 
curious thing that I have never seen 
them catch one. On the other hand, 
I have often found owls’ pellets in the 
field by the pine wood, and these 
when unrolled almost invariably 
proved to be the skins of mice (with 
the bones neatly folded inside). From 
this I know that the mice are out at 
night—yet the kestrels on the island 
appear to hunt them all day long. It 
is not difficult to poke them out of 
their shallow holes, but I seldom see 
them in the day time, and any that do 
show seem to have been disturbed by 
one’s feet and they merely flash from 
one hole to the other. If my living 
depended on catching mice, I am sure 
I would rather be an owl than a 
kestrel. In fact, having watched so 
often without success, I am inclined 
to ask whether kestrels really do catch 
mice ? 
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If the ‘‘ Euphrates salmon,’’ so called, 
were a salmon indeed he would form a 
valuable addition to the food supply of 
the district round about the river. 
Lieut. Colonel R. F. Ewart lately caught 
one of these fish as long as his captor is 
tall—_there or thereabouts. It would 
have been supposed that the creature 
scaled more than the 85lbs. at which the 
weight is returned. The girth in the 
thickest part was 2ft. r1oins. The 
Euphrates salmon is described as some- 
what resembling the mahseer, from 
which, however, it differs in various 
characteristics. 


A curious story is told by a correspon- 
dent of the Fishing Gazette about a 
couple of rooks attacking a heron. A 
keeper with a reputation for veracity saw 
the rooks circling round the heron in 
mid-air, pouncing upon him and pecking 
his head until the victim was driven 
nearly to the ground. Then the keeper 
intervened, making an_ unsuccessful 
attempt to catch the bird, which just 
managed to fly away slowly. The 
difficulty is to understand in what way 
the heron can possibly have offended the 
rooks? The  long-billed bird was 
placidly breakfasting by the side of a 
pond when unprovokedly assaulted, and 
the rooks could not have wanted the fish 
which constituted his meal. 


A follower of an unnamed pack of 
hounds relates a curious incident—the 
date is furnished—on January 2oth. 
Above the field an aeroplane suddenly 
appeared about 100 feet up, and the air- 
man indicated the direction in which the 
fox had gone. At a check his holloas 
were heard from on high, and the hounds 
verified the information thus imparted. 
Probably this is the first instance of what 
may become not uncommon—so far as 
hunting survives the war.- It is satisfac- 


tory to be told that the quarry escaped, 
for the addition to the pursuers of an air- 
man with his peculiar advantages for 
observation is certainly not fair to the 
fox! 


Ornithological nomenclature in America 
differs much from ours. Birds in the 
United States are called grouse and 
partridges which are in various leading 
characteristics dissimilar from the birds 
we describe by those names; and shoot- 
ing methods also vary widely. The host 
of an Englishman who was taken out to 
shoot was accompanied by his dog, 
understood to be a pointer. To the dis- 
may of the Briton the dog rushed off 
ahead barking furiously, birds rose and 
flew on, the guest being lost in wonder 
that the animal’s master took no steps to 
prevent this apparent destruction of sport 
—he actually seemed on the other hand to 
approve. In fact he did so. The dog 
was fulfilling his mission, which was to 
drive the partridges into the trees where 
it presently appeared they were to be 
shot. 


The modest amount of ’cross country 
sport which is permitted in order to keep 
it alive has been distinguished by a 
melancholy lack of good steeplechase 


horses, but by the addition of some 
animals of respectable class to the list of 
hurdlers. Thus, Captain Dreyfus, top 
weight with 12st. 7lb. in the ‘‘ War 
National,’’ the most important event of 
the season, was in handicap just a year 
ago with more than a stone less weight. 
The hurdlers have been reinforced by 
Lord Derby’s Seneschal, than whom 
there could be no better bred colt, son as 
he is of a winner of St. Leger and of the 
Oaks, Swynford and Keystone II., this 
being absolutely ideal parentage, whilst 
Aynesley, Crosstree, Corydon, and a few 
more have distinguished themselves at 
the minor branch of the sport. 
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A seagull is certainly an unusual sort 
of pet. One named Charlie had lived till 
lately in the grounds of the Bishop of 
Ely’s palace for six-and-twenty years, 
having, it is calculated, been nine years 
old when he first went into residence. 


In the Newport (Mon) County Court a 
plaintiff claimed £32 which he had paid 
for a brown mare, afterwards certified as 
unsound, the dealer who had sold the 
mare refusing to return the money be- 
cause the plaintiff had cut off about three 
feet of the tail. When he sold the mare 
she had a long graceful flowing tail, he 
said. The judge held that the cutting of 
the tail had changed the character of the 
mare and gave a verdict for the horse 


dealer. 


An Order has been made by the Board 
of Agriculture extending to March 31st, 
the time for killing a number of 
migratory wild birds. These include the 
curlew, knot, whimbrel, golden plover, 
redshank, godwit, snipe, woodcock, teal, 
wigeon, mallard, shoveller, polchard, 
white-fronted goose, pink-footed goose, 
and greylag goose. The birds may be 
sold up to April 15th. 


Racing under Jockey Club rules will 
have started when this number of the 
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magazine is published. With few excep- 
tions, if any, the best of the horses who 
were prominent last season are doing 
suitable work. There are excellent 
reports from Manton where Alec Taylor 
has a notable string, and the two-year- 
olds, especially the own brother to Gay 
Crusader, are described as exceptionally 
promising. Mr. Hulton’s horses are 
now in charge of Frank Hartigan, which 
is an assurance that the best will be made 
of them. Newmarket training reports 
speak of the well doing of Scatwell, 
Hainault, Phalaris, Polyscope, River- 
shore, Pandion, Freesia, Invincible, The 
Speaker, Parsifal, Etoile, and other 
bearers of well-known names. 


There is something quite medizval in 
the notion of a Bishop with a herd of 
deer in his park. Formerly this was, of 
course, the rule, and moreover, the pre- 
lates energetically pursued their quarry, 
or accounted for it with the cross bow. 
The Bishop of Winchester so far carries 
on tradition as to own a herd in Farnham 
Park, Surrey, though he has stated that 
he regards it as ‘‘a possession of the 
people of Farnham as well as of the 
Bishop of Winchester.’’ The herd has 
lately been reduced from 61 to 50, the 
latter number being regarded as the 
minimum requisite for its continuity. 
The venison is sold locally. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Peter 
Denys’ letter stating that Lieutenant 
Rimington’s claims for reforming out- 
laws were absurd, I would like to suggest 
that Mr. Denys is rather exposing his 
own lack of knowledge of the correct 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. 


troublesome ’’ horses. 
I will not say ‘‘ vicious ’’ because in 999 
cases out of 1,000 such horses only 
appear vicious through fear, and nothing 
else but fear. The horse fights in 
‘* self-preservation’’ and not with in- 
tent to ‘ kill.’’ I have had a long experi- 
ence with the types of horses that Lieut. 
Rimington handles and have always used 
similar methods. It was from Professor 
McGillwray of Australia that I got many 


handling of 


‘ 


of my little tips—but all of them are in 
reality the application of commonsense. 

Mr. Denys says that it is impossible 
for just anyone using these methods to 
have success. ° But Lieut. Rimington 
concludes that the trainer must have 
pluck, perseverance, complete control of 
temper and some knowledge of the 
handling of horses. I think his well- 
written articles that have appeared in The 
Badminton have done a great deal to 
help the lot of our long-faced friend. 


R. 
Major, R.C.D., 
France. 
(Author of ‘‘ Modern Horse Management.’’) 


By W. H. 
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The American Show. 


The best reflex of American motor 
engineering for any given year is to 
be found at the annual shows held in 
New York and Chicago. There are 


generally two shows held in New 
York during January; the first and 
most representative being devoted to 
cars of the ‘‘ standardised’’ type, and 


the second, held in the Great Salon 
of the Hotel Astor, devoting itself to 
the luxurious bodywork built on high- 
priced chassis for buyers of individual 
tastes to whom expense is a minor 
consideration. This latter show was 
not held this year owing to the special 
circumstances arising because of 
America’s entry into the war. 


The most striking feature of the cars 


at the first exhibition was the marked 
absence of those improved construc- 
tional materials of which there has 
been so much talk during the last 
year or so. Chemists and metallurgists 
have, of course, created new alloys to 
meet the special demands of indus- 
trial countries at war, and one can 
only assume either that the processes 
have not as yet been carried far enough 
in the commercial sense, or else that 
Governmental demands have restricted 
supplies to the car manufacturers. 
The high-water mark in distinctive 
design was apparently reached in 
1915, and the following year saw 
many of the ideas incorporated in the 


cars of the previous year consolidated, 
improved, changed in detail, or en- 
tirely abandoned. 1916 was, in fact, 
to put the matter in a nutshell, a year 
of consolidation, and the latest show 
demonstrates that the cars then pro- 
duced were in the main satisfactory 
both from the manufacturing and the 
user’s point of view, and therefore 
1917 can best be described as a year 
of solid production, during which 
makers have been very fully occupied 
in keeping output equal to demand. 

Despite great improvements in fac- 
tory organisation and equipment and 
the consolidation of details in ‘‘ quan- 
tity-production-methods,’’ the  ten- 
dency toincreased prices inall classes 
of raw materials has had its effect, and 
the cars available to American buyers 
this year, although they differ very 
little from those offered in the pre- 
vious year, show an average increase 
in ‘cost of about £25. 

Six-cylinder engines are more popu- 
lar than ever, and more than half of 
the manufacturers offer cars with en- 
gines of this type. Cylinder capacity 
shows a slight increase; more design- 
ers are paying attention to engine 
balance—the counter-weighted crank- 
shaft in particular receiving attention. 
The favourite lubrication system 
seems to be a corbination of splash 
and pressure feed, and there have not 
been any: great developments, as 
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seemed possible the year before, to- 
wards the more: general use of high- 
pressure lubrication systems. 

Designers are apparently satisfied 
with the three-speed gearbox, and 
about 75 per cent. of the cars on view 
had gearboxes of this type, approxi- 
mately the same percentage having 
engine, clutch and gearbox built up 
on the unit system. 

Economic considerations, combined 
with detail mechanical improvements 
tending towards greater trustworthi- 
ness, incline American designers more 
and more to the battery as an ignition 
unit rather than the more expensive 
magneto. Frames are stiffened and 
strengthened by the use of deeper 
and stronger sections, and there are 
some ingenious uses of incidental 
details made possible by these 
deeper frames. Semielliptic spring- 
ing remains very popular, the 
most radical departure in spring- 
ing being in the popular 


model put out by the Willys-Over- 
land Co., and referred to in last 
month’s issue, where the frame is car- 
ried right forward and a quarter ellip- 
tic springing of a transverse type em- 


ployed. 


Industry and the War Demands. 

It was soon seen in the States that 
if a great number of men were to be 
taken out of industries to form the 
army, while at the same time muni- 
tions and army equipment production 
was to be greatly accelerated, a great 
deal of re-organisation would be re- 
quired. In the first place the Govern- 
ment attempted to meet the situation by 
damping down unessential industry 
and using the surplus made available 
for war needs, at the same time impos- 
ing industrial taxes for revenue-raising 
purposes. 

This course of action was not ap- 
proved by the leaders of American 
industry, who pointed out that owing 
to the country’s vast resources in raw 
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material and up-to-date manufactur- 
ing plant and labour, the situation 
could best be met by speeding-up rather 
than by damping down. In conse- 
quence the United States is now, to 
all intents and purposes, working on a_ 
programme which includes practically 
the same output as in peace-time, in 
addition to all the thotsand and one 
demands for munitions and army 
equipment necessitated by the war 
declaration. At the time of writing 
the situation is that the production 
of passenger cars has been reduced 
by agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the makers by about 18 
per cent. 


The “Liberty Engine.’’ 

Those who are prone to harp on 
the delay in the delivery of the air- 
craft promised by the United States 
may well give some thought to the 
conditions in which the more apparent 
than real delay has arisen. The 
Western Allies should have been able, 
other things being equal, to swamp 
Germany and Austria so far as air- 
craft production was concerned, and 
they have not done so as yet because 
Germany adopted standardization as 
the ruling factor in production from 
the earliest days. 

Germany is now building in any 
quantity at the most four types of 
aero engine. The biggest is the May- 
bach used in the airships. For the 
aeroplanes Mercedes builds two types 
and Benz one. Contrast this with the 
French and the British production. 
These two countries produced between 
them well over 60 different types of 
engine. Some are excellent, some 
average, and distinctly poor in 
performance, and the whole situation 
is now so involved that it is practically 


. impossible to better things by cutting 


out the latter classes and using only 
the former. Works, for example, are 
equipped to build some particular type 
of engine, and tens. of thousands of 
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spares for these are already in stock. 
If production were stopped, the spares 
would have practically no value at all 
because the supply of some would give 
out while the engines for which they 
were built were still in existence, and, 
in addition, engine output would suf- 
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again those engines with which he 
started the war and to keep them equal 
in performance to the latest specialised 
attempts of the Allies. 
The United States engineers did 
not fail to realise the handicap im- 
posed, and they could only have 


‘* HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL IN THE HUMAN BREAST.”’ 


A view of Salisbury Cathedral with the winding Avon, alongside the banks of which 


is a 6-cylinder Napier. 
as a healthy recreation can be resumed. 
times to return. 


fer while the change was being made. 


Theorists of the individualistic 
school hold very strongly that the 
highest efficiency in engine design 
can only be reached by the constant 
pitting of brain against brain without 
imposing any restrictions or limita- 
tions to existing types, and possibly 
in normal times there is something to 
be said for theory. In practice, how- 
ever, the Hun has shown us that he 
has been able to improve and improve 


It is to be hoped that the time will soon arrive when motoring 
The photograph makes one long for these 


complicated matters by setting to work 
on the building of 20,000, 30,000, or 
even 40,000 engines of one or more 
types approved by European experts. 
Therefore, as the existing factories 
must needs have been changed in any 
case, the suggestion was ruled out, 
and the American Government began 
to produce a standardised engine 
equal to the best of the Allies, or the 
Central Empires, and one that could be 
turned out in great numbers once the 
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preliminary work of design and work- 
shop layout had been accomplished. 

A conference of British, French, 
Italian and American engineers and 
designers was arranged. Specimen en- 
gines were sent over and, after study- 
ing the matter in every detail, the en- 
gineers between them produced at last 
the drawings and specification of what 
has come to be known as the Liberty 
engine. The first unit was practically 
hand-produced. Under test it revealed 
minor shortcomings and a revised ver- 
sion was set in hand. Altogether, | 
believe, 17 experimental engines were 
built before ultimate satisfaction was 
secured, and when at last the engineers 
were satisfied the 17th model was 
adopted as a standard. ; 

The new units will be mechanical 
productions from beginning to end, 
unlike the high-class European pro- 
ductions, whose excellence is due to 
a very great-extent to the vast amount 
of hand work put into them. If one 
of the Liberty engines be wrecked, 
any parts salved or damaged can be 
sent into stores to be used as spares 
for other engines. The cylinders of a 
four-cylinder unit are interchangeable 
with those on the eight and the twelve, 
and dozens of other parts will also be 
interchangeable. It needs no technical 
training to appreciate the vast advan- 
tages conferred by construction along 
these lines, and as to the performance 
of the new engine, it is enough to say 
that European experts are fully satis- 
fied. . 

The original aircraft allocation of 
approximately £120,000,000, has been 
now increased to something like 
£200,000,000, and the motor industry 
in the U.S.A. is playing its part in 
providing the machines. Henry Ford, 
for example, will go on building his 
cars, his trucks, his agrimotors, and 
his U-boat chasers, all of which are 
badly needed by the Allies, and, in 
addition, without dislocating his works 
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programme, he will be able to machine 
to finished dimensions thousands of 
‘* Liberty ’’ cylinders. Other factories 
will take in hand, also without dis- 
location of their set programme, the 
manufacture of other components in 
the necessary quantities, and the en- 
gines will in the last stages be erected, 
tested and passed, in special shops. 


Coal Gas. 


The Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association has put forward for con- 
sideration by the Traction 
Committee a number of points 
which that committee would do well 
to bear carefully in mind. The 
C.M.U.A., for example, recommends 
that gas connections for charging pur- 
poses should be standardized so as to 
enable any vehicle to charge the gas 
container at any gas filling station. 
The Board of Trade should be recom- 
mended to add to its existing organi- 
zation the official registration of the 
capacity of flexible containers if it is 
found that the demand for gas meters, 
which has arisen owing to the in- 
creased use of coal gas in motor vehi- 
cles, cannot be met. No restrictions 
should be introduced which would 
have the effect of preventing the use 
of gas and petrol on the same vehicle. 
There should be a uniform reduction 
throughout the country in the price 
of gas for traction ‘purposes. A list 
of such prices should be published 
so that users may be able to ascertain 
beforehand the exact amount payable. 
Gas undertaking should be recom- 
mended to establish additional filling 
stations where local conditions make 
this possible. 


The Anti-Prejudice Campaign. 


Mr. Goodwin, of the firm of C. A. 
Vandervell & Co., has made up his 
mind that the uninformed and biassed 
campaign against motorists in every 
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shape and form has either got to stop 
or be shown up for what it is. Accord- 
ingly he invited members of the Press 
and the industry to lunch with him 
on a day in last month for the purpose 
of hearing the views of one or two 
men who are competent and qualified 
to speak both for the motorist and for 
the industry. ‘‘I am taking pains,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to acquaint you with the 
truth. Your suggestions and com- 
ments will be welcomed and if need 
be acted on. Having heard the truth in 
behalf of the private motorist and the 
motor industry you will be expected 
ss nonest men to see that this truth 
is put before the public.” 

There is no doubt a restive feeling 
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growing up about the apparent—some 
say it is far more than apparent— 
neglect of motor interests by the exist- 
ing organisations which, presumably, 
exist for the sole purpose of protecting 
such interests. The ‘‘ hush, hush ’”’ 
policy which the Government has 
adopted since the war began has ap- 
parently extended in other directions, 
not always wisely, and the best friends 
of the Royal Automobile Club and 
the Automobile Association cannot 
help but think that some statement 
should be made as to why these asso- 
ciations are preserving an attitude of 
aloofness; or, failing this, that they 
should take off their coats, so to speak, . 
and get on with the good work ! 
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